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THESE MEN EACH HAD 


a different problem in credit .. . 





YOUR CREDIT BUREAU HELPED THEM 
find the answers with Zaczéd/z reports 


Sam Jones uses Petroleum Credit reports to help him 
decide which gas and oil customers are good risks. 


Bill Vandershot gets Trade Clearance reports to give him 
short, up-to-date information from other merchants. 


Roger Stamford, personnel manager, uses the credit bureau's 
Personnel reports to screen job applicants. 


Henry Bruening orders Previous Residence reports on all 
newcomers, to find out their background and pay habits. 


John Oglethorpe, bank loan officer, gets Factual Data 
reports for FHA (or any other) home construction loans. 


These are just five of our special reports. Call the 
credit bureau for help with your investigation problems. 


Factbilt reports through affliated credit bureaus in 


Associatep Crepit Roreaus of America Ine. 


7000 Chippewa Street St. Louis 19, Missouri 
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Cut Collection Costs 


LOW COST NOTICES 
all-in-one-piece! 


MAKES COLLECTIONS 
EASIER, FASTER... SAVES 
50¢ ON EVERY DOLLAR! 


TRIPLE-DUTY combines outgoing 
envelope, notice form and return enve- 
lope in one piece. Costs less to handle, 
brings in delinquent payments faster. Can 
be used in series of first, second and third 
notices. But first notices in TRIPLE- 
DUTY form do the bulk of your collec- 
tion job. Make it easy for customers to 
remit payments promptly, resulting in 
improved collection efficiency. Only 2¢ 
postage, mailed anywhere in the U. S. 


Your mail gets first-class attention from 
customers, but you pay only third-class 
rates when you use TRIPLE-DUTY. Send 
in the attached coupon for your com- 
plimentary samples and price list. See 
for yourself what TRIPLE-DUTY can 
do for you! Clip the coupon and mail 
it today. 


HODES-DANIEL COMPANY, Inc. 


(Originators and sole mfrs. of Triple-Duty 
Envelopes) 352 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Hodes-Daniel Co., Inc. 

352 Ath Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Please send us samples and prices 
of TRIPLE-DUTY Collection Notices. 


NAME__ 


ADDRESS__ 


CITY . ZONE STATE__. 


TYPE OF BUSINESS 
CW-6 
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Current Trends in the Economic 


Development of Oklahoma and 
Oklahoma City 


Horace B. Brown 
Dean, College of Business Administration, University of Oklahoma 


HORACE B. BROWN 


Francis R. Cella 


FRANCIS R. CELLA 


Director, Bureau of Business Research, University of Oklahoma 


URING THE past decade the great South- 

west has attained a position of eminence in 
the economic growth of the nation. Not only has 
the Southwest continued as an important source of 
agricultural products, raw materials, and refined 
fuel for the transportation industry of America 
and the world, but it has also improved its posi- 
tion as a source of manufactured products and as a 
greatly expanded wholesale and consumer market. 
The tremendous expansion of industry and com- 
merce generally, coupled with the dispersion and 
decentralization of industrial plants, has con- 
tributed greatly to the growth of the Southwest 
market. 

Near the center of this vast market, bounded on the 
north by the Missouri River, on the east by the Missis- 
sippi River, on the south by the Gulf of Mexico and 
Mexico, and on the west by the Rocky Mountains, lies 
the state of Oklahoma. Strategically located in the cen- 
ter of the state and near the center of the entire South- 
west market area is the capital city of Oklahoma, Okla- 
homa City. 

A Center of Business Activity 


In recent years Oklahoma and Oklahoma City have 
achieved the status of important centers of business ac- 
tivity. By the middle of 1953, growth trends made evi- 
dent the fact that a new stage had been reached in the 
economic development of Oklahoma. Evidence of a 
tendency for business volume to level off at a new high 
rate of activity is a first clue to this achievement. A 
detailed examination of the economy of the state sub- 
stantiates this initial evidence. 

The current stage of economic development in Okla- 
homa is the result of far-reaching changes in the economic 
structure of the state. These changes have been brought 
about by a growing population and rising income. The 
expansion in industrial activity along with a healthy ad- 
justment in the agricultural segment of the state’s econ- 
omy contributed to the changes. Steadily growing markets 
which resulted from the rising population and income, 
along with adjustments in the national freight rate struc- 
ture, also contributed appreciably. Another factor was 
the availability of the necessary capital to finance expan- 
sion. Of major importance, too, was a realization by 
interested groups of the economic potential of Oklahoma. 
The value of their efforts in promoting the economic well- 
being of the state is immeasurable. The result of these 
efforts and changes has been the attainment of a new 
record high in the state’s economy. 
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The feeling has been expressed in some quarters that 
the state and the nation are operating at the peak of a 
prosperity boom. Such expressions seem to be based upon 
the assumption that depressions are inevitable. On the 
other hand, those closely allied with the more general 
aspects of business trends believe that we are now operat- 
ing in a new type of high-income, high-spending economy, 
which is not at the peak of prosperity but rather is in a 
new, though normal, situation. In this new type of 
economy, it is unlikely that it will ever be possible or even 
desirable to eliminate minor declines in economic activity. 
Their existence, however, is not to be confused with an 
economic depression. Instead, such fluctuations should 
be regarded as healthy shakedowns of the economy as a 
preliminary to further increases in business activity. When 
people become conditioned to this new type of economy, 
the psychological fears of a depression will be eliminated 
and, along with them, one of the most poignant forces 
in causing a business recession. A realization of these 
facts should convince Oklahomans that our newly 
achieved goals of high level economic development are 
only indicators of what the future holds for the state if 
intelligent efforts are made to continue to capitalize upon 
Oklahoma’s economic potential. 


The population of Oklahoma has increased at an al- 
most uninterrupted rate since 1945. During this eight- 
year period, the population increased by 261,628 to a 
total of 2,295,604 by 1953. While the shift of popula- 
tion has continued from the rural to the urban areas, the 
rate of the shift has been slowing down in recent years, 
an indication that the population adjustments of Okla- 
homa have about worked themselves out as the economy 
becomes more stable. The population of the urban areas 
has been increasing in response to steadily rising require- 
ments for new workers to man the expanding industries 
of the state. Mechanization of agriculture has increased 
sufficiently to provide part of the additional labor require- 
ments for greater agricultural production. Per capita 
agricultural income has been increasing, and the part of 
the Oklahoma population which remained on the farms 
has been much more prosperous than in the past. Incomes 
of the urban workers have been steadily increasing, as 
evidenced by a rise in manufacturing wages from $57,- 
592,957 in 1940 to $280,811,644 in 1952. Thus, it is 
apparent that the population shifts of Oklahoma have 
been advantageous to those directly concerned, and the 
higher incomes which resulted from these movements have 
appreciably strengthened the base of Oklahoma’s economy. 


Along with the rising population has been a steady in- 
crease in income. From a per capita annual income of 





$355 immediately prior to World War II, income in 
Oklahoma increased to a per capita of $1,182 in 1951. 
The total income of Oklahoma was $829 millions in 
1940. It climbed to $2.7 billions in 1951, a gain of 223 
per cent. The structure of income in Oklahoma also 
changed appreciably during this period. Salaries and 
wages continued to be an important part of the total, but 
business income increased appreciably while agricultural 
income became proportionately less of the total. These 
changes indicate the new trends in industrial development 
in the state, the higher incomes of the industrial workers 
representing an important contribution toward raising 
total income. 


Another indication of the improvement in the economy 
of Oklahoma may be seen in comparisons of income trends 
for the state and the nation. Over the years there has 
been a general tendency for the per capita income of 
Oklahoma to move closer to the national average. In 
1940, the per capita income of Oklahoma was only 66.1 
per cent of the per capita income of the nation, but by 
1951 it had increased to 78.4 per cent. Both income 
trends have been increasing, but the tendency of per 
capita income in Oklahoma to increase at a faster rate 
substantiates conclusions that the economy of Oklahoma 
is becoming strengthened. No small part of the im- 
proved income is due to the population shifts, which 
brought workers from the marginal farms and industries 
into more productive areas. As a result, a better distribu- 
tion of the existing wealth appeared in the areas of out- 
migration, while the labor requirements for increased 
production were met by the in-migration of these same 
workers. In both instances, the individuals involved in 
the moves prospered as a result of the changes. 

The volume of industrial production in Oklahoma in- 
creased 72.4 per cent between 1940 and 1950. Mineral 
production continued at its high rates of activity, while 
manufacturing production expanded significantly. Along 
with the increase in manufacturing production was a 
tendency to diversify the types of manufacturing activities. 
To petroleum production and meat packing as the primary 
industrial activities, a number of new lines of manu- 
facturing production were added. In 1939, 15.6 per cent 
of the number of workers in Oklahoma were employed 
in the petroleum industry and 10.1 per cent in meat 
packing. By 1947, the percentage of the total workers 
of the state engaged in these activities had declined to 
14.3 and 8.3, while employment in the manufacturing 
of machinery (except electrical) reached 11.1 per cent 
of the workers and in the production of primary metals, 
7.0 per cent. This diversification served to increase total 
industrial employment and to ‘strengthen the economic 
base of the state. 


Mineral Production Important 


Minerals production continues to be an important sec- 
tor of Oklahoma’s economy. The state is among the 
leaders of the nation in volume of crude oil production. 
Oklahoma also rates high in the volume of natural gas 
produced. While the sources of lead and zinc are be- 
coming depleted in Oklahoma, these metals continue to be 
important in the mineral production of Oklahoma. Coal 
production in the state runs far behind its potential, 
partly because rising costs have forced coal to lose out in 
the race with other fuels as a source of energy. However, 


ENJOY MORE OF THE WEST 


en route to 


CONVENTION 


* Credit men and their families, 
planning to attend the San 
Francisco convention, are in- 
vited to travel together in a 
congenial, friendly party, via 
the scenic Pacific Northwest. 
Planned tour includes sight- 
seeing in Seattle and Rainier 
National Park and adds many 
miles of enjoyable travel at no 
extra rail fare from most east- 
ern cities. Write for free de- 
scriptive folder. Address A. W. 
Jones, Northern Pacific Rail- 
way, 919 Boatmen’s Bank Bidg., 


Mt. Rainier, A Thrilling Sight St. Louis 2, Mo. 





the tremendous supplies of coal in Oklahoma offer a 
potential for the future. 

In considering the possibilities for development in 
Oklahoma, the value of the energy base of the state 
should not be underestimated. Few areas exist where 
the principal energy sources of petroleum, natural gas, 
and coal are found together in the quantities available in 
Oklahoma. While other areas of the nation may lead 
Oklahoma in the available quantities of a particular 
energy resource, the combination of the three in Okla- 
homa is an important factor in future development. As 
the resources of other states become depleted or industry 
requires a more diversified energy base, the energy re- 
sources of Oklahoma will be weighted much more highly 
in terms of over-all national resources. An early recogni- 
tion of this fact, together with careful planning, may pro- 
vide the basis for further increasing the economic develop- 
ment of the state. 

Shift in Population 


The shift in population of the United States from the 
rural to the urban areas has occurred in Oklahoma City 
to a significant degree. In 1940, nine per cent of the 
total population of Oklahoma resided in Oklahoma City. 
By 1950, the percentage had increased to 11. The popu- 
lation of the capital city increased rapidly, from a total 
of 204,424 in 1940 to a total of 243,504 in 1950, and 
to an estimated total of 310,486 in 1953. As would be 
expected, this population increase was accompanied by a 
significant expansion in the economic development of the 
city and surrounding area. 

The most important single indicator of expansion is 
the income gain of the people of the community. The 
per capita income of Oklahoma City and its environs in- 
creased threefold between 1940 and 1950. By 1952 the 
per capita income for Oklahoma City was $1,675 com- 
pared with a per capita of $1,639 for the nation and 
$1,285 for the state as a whole. This per capita income 
represented more than six million dollars in purchasing 
power. It was made up of 51 per cent from wages and 
salary payments to workers in Oklahoma City, 15 per 
cent from profits of business establishments, 11 per cent 
from property, and 23 per cent from government pay- 
ments and other sources. This relatively large income 
total contributed much toward making Oklahoma City a 
center for trade and production in Oklahoma. 
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The central geographic location of Oklahoma City 
makes it a transportation hub of Oklahoma. Most of 
the important railroads of the state and most of those in 
this part of the nation intersect in Oklahoma City. The 
same is true for the principal highways of the state and 
nation. Several important airlines, including American 
and Braniff, maintain several flights daily through the 
city. The result of this excellent transportation system 
has been to make Oklahoma City the center of many 
lines of economic activity in the state. 


Wholesale trade is one of the important industries of 
the city, which stems from its strategic location. The 
1948 Census of Business shows 744 wholesale establish- 
ments in Oklahoma City, which was 21 per cent of all 
the wholesale establishments in the state. Forty per cent 
of all the sales of wholesalers in Oklahoma were made in 
the capital city, and 41 per cent of the total wholesale 
payroll was to wholesale employees in the city. Inde- 
pendent and chain store wholesaling establishments have 
been adding to their warehouse and distribution facilities 
in Oklahoma City in recent years. In view of the city’s 
strategic location and its facilities for wholesaling, it is 
almost inevitable that further expansion in this line of 
business will take place in the future. 


Oklahoma City a Wholesale Center 


Oklahoma City’s status as a center of wholesaling in 
Oklahoma is paralleled by her place in manufacturing. 
In 1953 there were 356 manufacturing establishments in 
the city employing 16,125 workers with a total payroll 
of $52,924,500, which was 17.9 per cent of all the manu- 
facturing firms in Oklahoma. This is a significant gain 
from the total of 292 firms in 1947 with their total 
workers of 8,566 and payroll of $22,937,000. Impor- 
tant manufacturing industries in Oklahoma City include 
petroleum production and refining, steel fabrication, food 
processing, and machinery assembly, among others. Out- 
put of the manufacturing firms in Oklahoma City makes 
up 16.4 per cent of the total value added by manufacture 
in Oklahoma. 


Retail trade is another important industry in Oklahoma 
City. <A total of 2,760 stores in 1948 gave employment to 
17,412 workers and provided a payroll of $35,635,000. 
These stores sold $290,068,000 worth of goods, which 
was 18 per cent of all retail sales in Oklahoma. The 
average store in Oklahoma City sold $105,097 worth of 
goods, compared with average sales per store in Okla- 


homa of $60,876. 


Oklahoma City is also a center of financial activity. 
The twelve banks of the community had $272,967,830 
in deposits in 1953, and bank debits for the year totalled 
$439,539,750. This resulted in a money turnover rate 
of 161.0 compared with a turnover rate of 172.5 for 
the state. Numerous investment houses operate in the 
city. It is also the headquarters of the Oklahoma Sav- 
ings and Loan Association. The expanded credit facil- 
ities from these sources have resulted from Oklahoma 
City’s position as a center of economic activity of the 
state, and they have contributed to its steady economic 
progress. Principal state and federal offices located in 
Oklahoma City provide employment for more than 18,- 
000 civilian government workers. 
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Oklahoma City is also a center of cultural activities 
in Oklahoma. Many of the nation’s outstanding road at- 
tractions visit the city. The Oklahoma City Symphony 
Orchestra has the reputation of being an outstanding 
musical group. Four television and seven radio stations 
provide entertainment and up-to-the-minute news cover- 
age. Oklahoma City University, a Methodist institution, 
serves the community. The University of Oklahoma 
Medical School, the Oklahoma Medical Research Center, 
and the Oklahoma Art Center are also located in Okla- 
homa City. The Oklahoma City Indians are members 
of the Texas Baseball League. 


All of the evidence points toward Oklahoma City’s 
continuing to improve its place in the economic struc- 
ture of Oklahoma and the Southwest. The facts indi- 
cate that the population will continue to grow as in- 
dustrial expansion increases and the surrounding trade 
area expands. Only a few miles east of Oklahoma City 
is the giant Tinker Air Force Base, one of the leading 
repair depots of the United States Air Force. 

The University of Oklahoma is located twenty miles 
south of Oklahoma City at Norman, one of the fastest 
growing communities in Oklahoma. ‘Twenty miles west 
of Oklahoma City is El Reno, a transportation center 
for the Chicago and Rock Island Railroad. On the 
eastern outskirts of Oklahoma City is Midwest City, a 
community which was non-existent in 1940, and had a 
population of 18,902 in 1953. 


Population Increase for Next 50 Years 


It has been estimated that the population of Oklahoma 
City will increase to over 400,000 people in the next 50 
years. Industrial expansion will provide the basis for 
this increase. Material fabrication plants which will 
supply such industries as the oil field drilling equipment 
industry should add about 6,000 basic workers to the 
labor force of the city. They in turn will support about 
13,000 additional service workers. Anticipated expansion 
of the textile plants already located in Oklahoma City 
and new plants which should be established will add an- 
other 3,000 workers to the labor force. The natural in- 
crease in transportation activities, stemming from a cen- 
tral position in the national transportation pattern, will 
add 2,500 additional workers. Furniture, meat packing 
and other food processing plants, and paper manufactur- 
ing plants will add further to the industrial output of 
the community. The oil and gas production, petroleum 
refining, and chemicals production, along with other mis- 
cellaneous manufacturing industries, will contribute much 
toward further growth in the economic structure of the 
city. 

; A Healthy Community Spirit 


A healthy community spirit is another prime force in 
furthering the development of the community. The 
Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce is an extremely 
active group. Business leaders and citizens of the city 
take pride in their community and lend every effort to- 
ward advancing all aspects of the community’s develop- 
ment. Such a satisfying history and economic potential, 
with the added impact of the excellent spirit of its citizens 
and leaders, mark Oklahoma City as a community which 
will continue as a leading city of the Southwest and the 
nation. kik 





Where, But in America, 
Can You Find an Oklahoma City? 


Roy E. Teter 


Office Manager, Jenkins Music Co., Oklahoma City, Oklahoma a 
President, District Seven, National Retail Credit Association 


MANY OF YOU are asking the question, what kind 
of a place is this town of Oklahoma City? 

What are the environments? 

What are the business conditions? 

What kind of a Main Street do they have? 

Is it a friendly city? 

What are the cultural aspects? 

Do they have worth-while business interests ? 

Are the credit men and women wide-awake ? 

That just about makes a town, doesn’t it? 

You know we are friendly, because we have a lovely 
sun that shines on us most of the year to make us happy. 
Although we have the four seasons, they are tempered 
with mildness and are pleasant. Our friendliness is also 
exemplified by our governor, Johnston T. Murray and 
Mrs. Murray, as they invite you all to attend their open 
house every Thursday. We are hosts to the F. F. A. 
boys and F. H. A. girls each year. Recently 8,500 F. H. 
A. girls in their best bonnets were here. 

We are the third Convention city in the United States. 
Our lovely churches are the friendliest in the country. 
The cultural picture starts with the front cover on this 
issue, which shows our noted Civic Center, an outstand- 
ing show place in America. Our Oklahoma Civic Sym- 
phony has a regular program on a national radio network 
on each Sunday night in season. 

Our elementary school system is doing fine work. 
Their Distributive Educational and Office Training pro- 
grams are furnishing over 300 fine young people each 
year for our business firms for part and full time employ- 
ment. This is topped with our own Oklahoma City 
University, an outstanding Methodist school. Our credit 
men and women serve as guest lecturers in their School 
of Marketing. The great University of Oklahoma School 
of Medicine is in Oklahoma City. The remainder of 
their courses are held at Norman, just 17 miles south of 
here. 

Oklahoma City is a noted cattle and farm products 
center. We also enjoy an immense school supply busi- 
ness. Producing oil wells are scattered throughout the 
City. Did you know that within 100 feet of the entrance 
of our State Capitol you will find producing oil wells? 
Even in the back yard of the Governor’s Mansion is a well. 
Main Street, some 30 blocks long, goes through the busi- 
ness section. Here you will see the busy nationally known 








stores and also many which are home owned. The great 
“White Way” lighting of Main Street at night will long 
linger in your memory. 

To take care of all this business, from cattle to oil, we 
have three live credit groups operating. We get our re- 
ports from one of the best known credit bureaus in 
America, which is home owned and operated by our 
merchants. J. J. Boxberger is our manager. Each year 
a new feature is added; last year it was the new credit 
control plan, and this year electric recorders were in- 
stalled. Just dial the telephone number, ask for the 
recorder, then call in as many reports as you wish, talk- 
ing in a clear voice at your fastest speed. Within ten 
minutes a correct report is called back by a friendly 
operator. 

The credit granters start with the Credit Women’s 
Breakfast Club with the following officers: Mrs. Carol 
Ammerman, Central State Bank, President; Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Jackson, McDonald Scott Motor Co., Vice Presi- 
dent; Naomi Lunow, Sneed’s Furniture Co., Secretary; 
and Zora Smith, Oklahoma Publishing Co., Treasurer. 


Credit Men’s Dinner Club 


The men have a Credit Men’s Dinner Club meeting 
the second Tuesday evening of each month. They meet 
for dinner and discussion. These are their officers: Scott 
Downey, Harbour Longmire Co., President ; B. J. Wahl, 
Anderson Pritchard Oil Co., Vice President; Roy E. 
Teter, Jenkins Music Co., Vice President; and J. J. 
Boxberger, Oklahoma City Credit Bureau, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

The combined members of both groups make up the 
third group, The Retail Credit Managers’ Association, 
which meets every Thursday noon for luncheon and a 
lively program. These officers preside this year: Roy E. 
Teter, Jenkins Music Co., President; W. T. Ferguson, 
Skelly Oil Co., Vice President; Mrs. Inez Brown, 
Downey Furniture Co., Secretary; and Mrs. Roxie Jo 
Pearson, Sears Roebuck Co., Treasurer. 

These three groups have been instrumental in assisting 
the National Retail Credit Association in connection with 
the University of Oklahoma in the promotion of two 
successful years of conducting the Retail Credit Man- 
agers’ Institute at Norman. This is the college course 
for all credit managers, the finest project promoted by 
our National Association in years. Our Oklahoma City 
credit men and women also assist by conducting the forum 
discussions in this Institute. 

Oklahoma City will be the host city March 13, 14, 15, 
1955, for the sessions of the Seventh District Conference 
of the National Retail Credit Managers’ Association, 
the Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs, and also District 
Four Associated Credit Bureaus of America and Credit 
Bureau and Collection Service Divisions. week 
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Installment Sales Financin 
Gillis Johnson 


Vice President, Selected Investments Corporation 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Peery WASHINGTON was President of the 
United States when an advertisement appeared of- 
fering horses for sale on annual installments. The busi- 
ness of installment buying has come a long way since 
then. The growth of this business which has played an 
important part in the development of the tremendous 
productive capacity of our nation can be attributed to 
several reasons. 

The spread of our civilization to the western areas and 
the population growth of a relatively new country was 
basic, of course, to the growth of all business but it did 
carry the installment buying idea westward. ‘The idea 
was still in its infancy and sponsored chiefly by the 
manufacturers for their own products. The variety of 
manufactured products was limited and those first to be 
financed in the new frontiers were pianos and organs. 

Household equipment, appliances and furnishings were 
still primitive and scarce in most homes at the outbreak 
of the Civil War. In 1856 there were only 1,361 baths 
in New York and 10,384 water closets for a population 
of more than 630,000. Boston’s 180,000 people in 1860 
had only 31,098 sinks, 10,141 lavatories and 13 shower 
baths. The invention of new household machines such as 
refrigerators, ranges, vacuum cleaners, washing machines, 
oil burners and mechanical stokers offered new opportuni- 
ties for installment sales. The automobile, which was to 
become the giant of installment sales, did not receive 
sufficient public acceptance at reasonable prices until 
World War I. 

The expansion of consumer incomes above the necessi- 
ties of frontier existence gave rise to demands for the 
more modern conveniences. Whether the demand actu- 
ally resulted from the income increases or whether the 
income resulted from the growing manufacturing indus- 
try itself may be like the origin of the chicken and the 
egg; nevertheless, they each furthered the progress of the 
other and the resulting growth of our cities and increase 
of people working for wages and salaries added another 
important reason for the advent of organized financing 
to carry a load of several billion dollars to finance these 
purchases. 

The attitude of the general public today is favorable 
toward installment buying. Whether this attitude has 
changed is difficult to determine. There were some who 
argued that the folkways of the last century condemned 
going into debt; they may have underestimated the will- 
ingness and ability of earlier generations to borrow, and 
may have overestimated the enthusiasm of today’s con- 
sumers about going into debt. Those who see the last 
century and a half as a period of continuing progress, 
look upon installment buying as an ingenious device that 
has made it possible for the bulk of the population to 
share in the better life created by the application of mass 
production to consumer durables. They also see in it 
the element of thrift such as was encouraged in the sale 
of Liberty Bonds. 
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Installment buying is nothing more than the method of 
purchasing merchandise with the provision that it will be 
paid for as it is being used. The goods and services for 
which Americans owed, at the end of 1953, was a record 
28.9 billion dollars. That is how far we have come. 

Whether this record consumer debt is a peak and shall 
turn down or whether it is just a temporary record, is 
not the day-to-day problem with those of us in the 
business of financing today’s sales. No doubt it is sig- 
nificant and is an indication that the field is competitive, 
but that is a fact well known by those companies who 
want a large volume of good paper. It may be a signal 
to start giving closer attention to new accounts, to give 
better service to all accounts and make greater effort to 
get a larger share of the available business. 

This record could have been even larger if many com- 
panies had not tightened their belts for a closer look 
about mid-year in 1953. The day-to-day problem for 
us is to decide to sell or to reject the accounts on an 
individual basis. If an account is clearly a desirable one 
the national figures do not make it a bad one. 

The installment sales financing business has firmly 
established itself in our nation’s economy. It is old 
enough to have proved that its service is an integral part 
of the economy. It has also proved that it is a profitable 
business and as a result has invited competition just as 
every other successful business has done. It must cut 
costs and make fewer mistakes to be successful. 

The sales programs are geared to the installment idea. 
Merchants have more kinds of durable goods to be sold 
and consumers want them, but it’s up to us who extend the 
credit sometimes to decide whether we think they can pay 
for them or whether they have bought too much already. 
We must have more complete information about the pur- 
chaser. We must expect more and more complete in- 
formation from the credit associations. During World 
War II and for a time afterward it was not as necessary, 
but then a customer could not find as many appliances or 
automobiles as he might pay for. Now there are a multi- 
tude of appliances to be had, as well as televisions, and 
automobiles. Installment buying allows a person to pay 
as he uses, but there is a limit for each family and many 
have reached it already. Those who have must wait until 
something is paid to purchase another item with security. 

The dealers, the financial institutions and the credit 
bureaus who continue to work together closely will avoid 
many mistakes and be ready to increase their volume in a 
more competitive field with safety. We who extend con- 
sumer credit have come a long way and there are still new 
horizons. One is the tremendous population increase that 
will begin coming of age in about six years. When 
families are formed from these new millions, the demands 
for new products will be created. And remember, we 
have not financed anything atomic yet! wk 





Why a 
Breakfast Club? 


THE FIRST Credit Women’s Breakfast Club was 
organized in 1930, principally as a study club, in answer 
to the need for more credit knowledge and instruction 
among the women and girls working in credit offices in 
all kinds of businesses. It was realized that many women 
go to work in credit offices with very little or no previous 
experience in credit work. The Club gives them an op- 
portunity to study and learn more about their jobs, and 
to associate with other girls who have similar interests 
and problems in their everyday work. 

The need for this kind of an organization was so great 
that the growth of the club was rapid, and it is now 
international in scope with over 320 chapters and more 
than 11,000 members. All of the chapters of the Break- 
fast Club have regular monthly breakfast meetings. The 
programs at these meetings are quite varied but they are 
educational in nature, and usually consist of a well-quali- 
fied speaker on some phase of credit or a related field. 

Most of the chapters of the Breakfast Club have a 
monthly bulletin which is filled with inspirational and 
educational material which the members can study and 
read at their leisure, away from the Breakfast Club meet- 
ing. The International Office of the Credit Women’s 
Breakfast Club publishes an educational course each 
year, which is sent to all its members all over the world. 
Each chapter arranges for the course in its local organiza- 
tion. In some chapters it is part of the regular monthly 
breakfast meeting while others devote every other meet- 
ing to the study course. Some have even concentrated 
their study course in a group of evening meetings. How- 
ever it is used, this course is beneficial to all the members 
of the Breakfast Club as it covers all fields of credit. It 
is in outline form so that different phases may be broad- 
ened or condensed to adapt the course to the needs of each 
individual club. At times, presentation is made by round 
table or panel discussions; at other times, by lectures by 
qualified, experienced credit men or women. 

The social advantages of the Breakfast Club cannot be 
overlooked. When women are together, they talk. So, 
at the regular breakfast meetings, or at social functions 
of the club, sooner or later the conversation gets around 
to individual problems and experiences in credit work. 
Men will agree that sometimes they learn more in their 
“bull sessions” than at meetings. We girls have also 
found that to be true. 

The Breakfast Club makes for a better relationship 
between the credit girls in the offices and the Retailers 
Association. The girls have a helpful attitude toward 
each other, and a member of the club will often go out 
of her way to “pre-warn” another member of the club 
of a bad credit risk. 

All in all the Credit Women’s Breakfast Club lends a 
“helping hand” to all the businesses that have girls who 
are members in the Club. It is beneficial not only to 
the girl personally, but equally as much to her employer 
and business firm, because of the added credit knowledge 
which she gains and the added contacts which will help 
her job run more smoothly—Mrs. Carol Ammerman, 


“Mark Downs 
On Accounts Receivable 


THE “MARKDOWN” that is such a necessary tool 
in the merchandising of goods can also be a valuable asset 
in creative credit selling. Extra business and greater 
profits for your firm can be realized by careful selling 
to marginal credit risks. 

A credit manager who sells the marginal credit risks is 
aware that a small percentage will not be collected, and 
is prepared to charge off this percentage much as a buyer 
does when he marks down the unsalable merchandise 
left over from a promotion. Like the buyer, the credit 
manager should have a regular budgeted amount of 
“markdown” money available. That is an accepted 
percentage of loss on volume sold. Like the buyer, the 
credit manager should stay within his markdown budget, 
and this can be done by spending a greater portion of time 
and effort in proper interviewing, investigating and fol- 
low-up. Thus, when the percentage of net losses fluctu- 
ates, the number of risks is adjusted accordingly. 

The credit sales manager secures a greater source of 
satisfaction in being able to make every sale possible, 
always figuring out if there is any way in which a risk can 
be taken. The application is weighed in the same manner 
as a buyer in the selecting of merchandise as to style, 
color, design and other factors in order to sell, if at all 
possible, resulting in a collection of the account in a 
satisfactory manner. The question is always heard as to 
what the markdown or charge-off should be, which, of 
course, depends on the type of business one is engaged. 

In most cases, there is little complaint in the final net 
loss due, of course, to the handling by the credit depart- 
ment, but there is always considerable more interest 
shown in additional, or plus sales. In a large volume of 
sales, these small borderline credit risks change the net 
losses very little. 

Is your net markdown too low, or could more of your 
prospective customers be sold merchandise at a minimum 
risk and large store profit? Do you pride yourself on the 
small percentage of credit losses? If so, have you con- 
sidered that having too small a loss sometimes is as bad 
as having too great a one, as it reflects some business that 
could have been taken. 

It is a challenge that needs to be met in order to build 
still further the advantage of credit, through better credit 
control, the mark down should be the figure management 
is willing to accept as credit loss compared with resulting 
larger sales volume. 

The need for the present-day credit sales manager is to 
keep in mind the importance of selling marginal credit 
risks with common sense and discrimination, realizing 
greater profit from additional sales.—Scott Downey, 
Credit Sales Manager, Harbour-Longmire, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma. 





Assistant Cashier, Central State Bank, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma, President, Credit Women’s Breakfast Club 
of Oklahoma City. 
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1954 Retail Credit Institute 


JOHN F. MALONE, Faculty Exchange, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 


OW IS YOUR I.Q.? If you are a normal human 

being the chances are that your intelligence quo- 
tient is about the same as it always has been, and it is 
not likely to change appreciably before the day of your 
demise. Psychologists seem to agree that under ordinary 
conditions intelligence is a rather fixed trait. 

It does not appear probable, therefore, that you can 
gain any great advantage in meeting your problems by 
wrestling with a constant I1.Q. But what about new 
situations, changing conditions, and an inconstant en- 
vironment? What can we do to adjust ourselves to these 
things in a competitive society, where success in business 
is often determined by one’s ability to perform a job better 
than someone else? Learning is the key word in answer 
to this query. Anyone with average intelligence can learn 
a better living. 

No one, whether he is an individual or a corporation, 
can live successfully if he remains static in a world that is 
constantly moving toward improvement. Improvement 
comes from new ideas. New ideas are the product of the 
person who has learned to think. He who has learned 
to think has learned to recognize opportunity and to take 
advantage of it. And the man or woman who can recog- 
nize opportunity will seize the chance for additional 
learning. 

For the person who wishes to forge ahead in his credit 
career, Dr. Clyde Phelps, author of Retail Credit Man- 
agement, puts it this way: “You must take a real, live, 
sincere interest in your job, work harder than others, and 
be ambitious to surpass previous records. Make a prac- 
tice of accepting all the responsibility possible and of 
welcoming difficult tasks as an opportunity to become 
known as one who can be depended on to handle im- 
portant work. Read books, magazines, and other publi- 
cations on credit, and take advantage of study classes.” 

Two of the books authored by Dr. Phelps, Retail 
Credit Fundamentals and Retail Credit Management, are 
used as the basic texts in courses of the Retail Credit 
Institute to be held at the University of Oklahoma in 
Norman, Oklahoma, this summer. This Institute, which 
will be conducted for five days, July 12 through July 16, 
1954, will offer an unusual opportunity for learning that 
will pay off in dividends of self-improvement and ad- 


The University of Oklahoma library provides students with 
more than 400,000 volumes, many of them virtually priceless. 
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vancement for the individual as well as the firm he 
represents. 


The Retail Credit Institute, which is sponsored by the 
National Retail Credit Association, is planned as an edu- 
cational program which will lead to a diploma award of 
Certified Manager of Credit Sales. Those persons who 
successfully complete three courses of the Institute will be 
eligible for the diploma. Two of these courses will be 
offered by the Institute at the University of Oklahoma 
this summer. The first course, Retail Credit Funda- 
mentals, should be taken by those who have had no previ- 
ous training at the Institute and who plan to work to- 
ward the diploma award. Credit Managers will find this 
an excellent refresher course, and Credit Department em- 
ployees, such as managerial assistants, supervisors, and 
authorizers who are planning a credit career for them- 
selves, will greatly enhance their chances of success. 

The second course, which will run concurrently with 
the beginning course, is designed primarily for credit 
personnel who have completed the first course. The title 
of this course is Retail Credit Management, and as the 
name implies it is more advanced in subject matter and 
is intended for those who are or expect to be operating at 
the management level. This course, however, is not re- 
stricted as to enrollment, and any person who feels that 
his previous training, experience, or background is ade- 
quate to ensure an understanding of the course content 
is welcome to enroll. 

In general, both courses cover the subjects of credit 
principles, business law, public relations, accounting, busi- 
ness communications, sales promotions, collections, and 
credit bureau service. The first course, however, deals 
with fundamentals, while the second course is more ad- 
vanced and considers in greater detail the problems of 
management. The first course of the Institute, which 
was held at the University of Oklahoma last summer, 
was attended by 52 students, most of whom were business 
owners or managers, credit managers and key personnel 
of credit departments. Advance registrations for the 
1954 Institute indicate that most of these students are 
planning to return to the University for the second course. 

It is expected that persons who plan to attend the 
Institute will arrive at the University of Oklahoma on 
Sunday, July 11, to check in to the dormitories, receive 
their room assignments, and to attend the “get ac- 
quainted” session on Sunday evening. Dr. Horace B. 
Brown, Dean of the College of Business Administration, 
will formally welcome everyone on Sunday evening, and 
the first class will meet on Monday morning at 9:10 a.m. 

The daily lectures, seminars and workshops of the 
Institute will be conducted by Leonard Berry, Educa- 
tional Director, National Retail Credit Association; R. 
Dale Vliet, Professor of Law; William C. McGrew, 
Assistant Professor of Accounting; K. Baker Horning, 
Assistant Professor of Business Communication; and 
John F. Malone, Assistant to the Dean of the Extension 
Division at the University of Oklahoma. Roy Teter, 
President, District Seven, National Retail Credit Asso- 
ciation, will conduct two panel discussions on Retail 





Oklahoma City's Credit Bureau 


J. J. Boxberger 
Secretary-Manager, Oklahoma City Retailers Association 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


OKLAHOMA TERRITORY was opened to settle- 
ment in 1889. The morning after the run, Oklahoma 
City had a population of 10,000 people. A Credit Bu- 
reau, of sorts, was established the day of the opening and 
continued to serve as a privately owned Institution until 
1905. 

The Oklahoma City Retailers Association was organ- 
ized as a non-profit, cooperative Merchants Association 
in 1905. The purpose of the organization was (1) to 
promote business through the exchange of credit to those 
customers appreciating the accommodations and (2) to 
protect business against those not entitled to credit ac- 
commodations. To accomplish this same purpose, mer- 
chants set up a Credit Bureau for the benefit of local 
business institutions. It was operated as a division of the 
Chamber of Commerce unti! 1916 when the two organ- 
izations separated and a charter was issued to the Okla- 
homa City Retailers Association as a separate corporation 
for the purpose of operating a Credit Bureau and 

. To promote the development of Oklahoma City, 
civically, industrially, commercially and municipally. 
. To increase the productiveness of the territory around 

Oklahoma City. 

. To encourage the building of good roads making the 
trade territory more accessible. 

. To promote more harmonious trade relations. 

. To promote integrity and good faith, just and equi- 
table principles of merchandising. 

. To encourage ordinances and legislation protecting 
business interests. 

The Association was operated by A. D. McMullen 
until his death in 1936. The present Secretary-Manager 


came with the Association in January, 1941 and became 
Secretary-Manager upon the death of Emmett Barbee in 
March, 1951. The Secretary-Manager oversees the gen- 
eral operation of the Bureau and spends much of his time 
on merchants’ activities, such as, providing more parking 
space, eliminating traffic congestion, special promotion 
days, Christmas street decorations, and Christmas Parade. 

The Bureau is fully modern, having the latest equip- 
ment obtainable, such as electric typewriters, wire re- 
corders and micro-film equipment. We are now in the 
process of transferring all favorable information over 
three years old to micro-film. This will mean we will 
need about 40 per cent less filing space than we are now 
using. We operate on the unit system, each unit having 
two takers, two checkers and one typist. We have seven 
employees on the payroll who were with the organization 
twenty years ago. We employ as messengers, four re- 
tired mail carriers. Physical assets of the Bureau are 
estimated at one-half million dollars. There is an ample 
cash reserve and government bonds of $30,000.00 for a 
pension fund. The present membership is over 800. 
Report volume is from 22,000 to 28,000 per month. 
We work closely with the Retail Credit Managers Asso- 
ciation, Credit Women’s Breakfast Club and Credit 
Men’s Dinner Club. 

Oklahoma City’s C.S.D. member, Whitten, Whitten 
& Fields, cooperate with the Retailers Association to sup- 
ply us with the vital information of the claims that are 
turned to the Adjustment Department for collection. 
This information is fed into the files and is of great 
assistance to our members as they pass upon the credit 
risks. wk 








Credit Sales Promotion and Credit Collections. John J. 
Boxberger, Secretary-Manager, Oklahoma City Retailers 
Association, will be the leader of a discussion on Credit 
Bureau Service. 

All classes will be conducted in the air-conditioned 
Student Union Building on the University campus. Also 
located in the building are two large, comfortable lounges, 
Radio Station WNAD, a cafeteria, several dining rooms 
and recreation rooms, the Faculty Club, and a snack bar. 
Those students who wish to be housed in the University 
dormitories which have been reserved for Institute stu- 
dents will be assigned quarters at the Student Quadran- 
gle. The Quadrangle is a group of dormitory buildings. 
Each building is divided into sections called “houses.” 
Women students will live in Herrick House during the 
Institute and the men will be assigned to Oliver House. 
Special housing facilities will be arranged for married 
couples who plan to attend. There is also a large cafe- 
teria in the Quadrangle, and meals may be obtained at 
reasonable prices. Room rate is $1.50 per night. 

The main library of the University, the library of the 


College of Business Administration, and other facilities 
for research and study will be available. Students of the 
Institute are also invited to use the campus recreational 
facilities which include a swimming pool, several tennis 
courts, and an eighteen-hole golf course. 

Classes will be conducted in the nornings from 9:10 
A.M. to 12:00 noon and in the afternoons from 2:10 p.m. 
to 4:00 p.m., Monday through Friday, July 12 to 16. 
The three panel discussions will be presented on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday nights from 7:00 P.M. to 
9:00 p.m. An examination will be provided at the con- 
clusion of the sessions for those desiring a course cer- 
tificate. 

The University of Oklahoma Extension Division has 
published a brochure about the Retail Credit Institute. 
To obtain this brochure, which lists the 1954 courses in 
more detail, write to: John B. Freeman, Director of 
Short Courses, University of Oklahoma, Norman. 

The National Retail Credit Association and the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma join in extending to you this cordial 
invitation to a new adventure in learning. kik 
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“Credit Manager,” Man of Many Coats 


Hal Whitten 
Whitten, Whitten & Fields, Attorneys 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


REDIT MANAGERS are not generally recognized 

as men who are walking fashion plates. But they 

surely would be so recognized if they changed their coats 

every time they had to take on the typical costume of 
their several capacities. 

His daily duties are many and varied. First, he has to 
put on the coat of the banker and scrutinize carefully the 
applicants that come before his careful eye to determine 
what is happening to the money that he is lending for 
his employer. For surely, as the credit man extends the 
credit, he is doing nothing less than making a banker out 
of himself and his department. If the truth were recog- 
nized, he lends more money and handles more credit than 
all the bankers in the United States. 

Next, he must put on the robe of the diplomat. If 
there is any question about that, just watch the irate 
customer tear into him when the purchaser is not satisfied 
with the goods he bought on time. Perhaps he had better 
put on a psychiatrist’s coat instead of that of a diplomat 
for the duties of the credit manager so often require an 
understanding of human emotions and the human rela- 
tions to a degree that would test the abilities of the pro- 
fessional psychiatrist. 

The coat of the polished salesman must also be worn by 
the credit manager, for it has certainly developed in 
recent years that one of the most powerful sales forces 
in the retail credit field is that of an active intelligent and 
operating credit manager. Few salesmen can do more to 
raise the gross sales of the retail merchant today than the 
efficient credit manager: 

Even the cloak of the lawyer must be donned by the 
credit manager as he is required to be skilled in the 
technicalities of commercial law requisite to the handling 
of this part of the business. Would it not be wonderful 
if the Credit Manager could devise some way of know- 


ing exactly which credit risks to take and which not to 
take? That is where the Collection Service Division of 
the merchants association comes into play in Oklahoma 
City. It is the combined efforts of the Oklahoma City 
Retailers Association and the C.S.D. member, which is 
the Adjustment Department of Whitten, Whitten & 
Fields, that help the credit men in learning just who the 
bad credit risks are. 

The borderline risks sometimes bring problems but it is 
the bad ones that are most dangerous to the extension of 
credit. If the credit people could just know who these 
bad ones were, what a great help it would be. To ac- 
complish the prevention of losses, the Collection Service 
Division member and the Oklahoma City Retailers strive 
in every way possible to have full information on the 
claims that go through the Adjustment Department, 
listed and contained in the files of the Retailers Associ- 
ation. 

Much of this is accomplished by the snap out form that 
is supplied by the Adjustment Department, which is in 
turn inserted into each credit applicant’s folder at the 
Association Office. The close type of cooperation exist- 
ing with the Bureau is indicative of the close association 
and cooperation carried on between the Oklahoma City 
C.S.D. member and all other branches of the Credit 
Fraternity in Oklahoma City. 

Members of the organization of Whitten, Whitten & 
Fields belong to and are often recognized in official 
positions of the Credit Women’s Breakfast Club, the 
Retail Credit Managers Association and the Credit 
Men’s Dinner Club. Hal Whitten served as the 
President of the latter organization last year. Joe 
Whitten is often seen at the State, District and National 
meetings of the C.S.D. and N.R.C.A. “In unity there 
is strength.” We have it in Oklahoma City. wk 





A Plan to Finance the Cost of Dental Care 





DURING THE PAST two decades, installment 
credit has developed into an important banking service, 
and banks are approached by many dealers with the idea 
of financing automobiles, appliances and various chattels. 
Most dealers have arranged a financing plan in connec- 
tion with their retail sales. 

Early in 1952, The Liberty National Bank and Trust 
Company of Oklahoma City, became aware of the vital 
need for an installment loan plan to finance the cost of 
professional services, a plan which would enable a deserv- 
ing applicant to pay for dental care in reasonable monthly 
installments. Such a plan would have to offer to the 
public an inexpensive, convenient way to finance the cost 
of dental work, which in many cases, had to be neglected 
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due to the lack of ready cash. The plan would have to be 
advantageous to the doctor and it would have to be a 
profitable venture for the bank. 

With the cooperation of the Oklahoma State Dental 
Association and over 300 of its participating members, a 
financing plan was adopted, and in less than two years 
the Bank has financed the cost of dental work totaling 
well over $1,000,000. The application and note is 
handled in the doctor’s office and is sent to the bank for 
disposition. The bank feels that it is offering a service 
which has a definite place in installment financing, and 
its public acceptance has been gratifying—Dahl P. 
Brown, Assistant Vice President, Liberty National Bank 


and Trust Company, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 





Oklahoma City, Oklahoma (see Front Cover) 


OKLAHOMA CITY, capital of Oklahoma, is located 
almost in the center of the great eight-state Southwest, 
the fastest growing area in the United States. Oklahoma 
City, since its beginning, is typical of this fast growing 
section. 

The beginnings of Oklahoma City were unique in 
American history. Between noon and sundown on April 
22, 1889, a city of 10,000 persons sprang into being on 
the rolling prairie along the banks of the North Canadian 
River. It was peopled by men and women who made 
“The Run” when a broad central section of what is now 
Oklahoma was thrown open by United States presidential 
proclamation to white settlement. 

They came by train, by wagon, horseback and afoot. 
By nightfall settlers had staked their claims throughout 
the newborn land. The greatest concentration was on 
the site of the present Oklahoma City. Where only a 
small Santa Fe station and three rude, frame buildings 
had stood that morning, now stretched a village of tents 
and huts. 


In one single day these citizens of Oklahoma City 
found themselves living together in a little city that had 
sprung into lusty existence from nothing. Quickly those 
who were the natural leaders set about the organization 
of their city. The next day they held a mass meeting and 
set up a provisional government. 

And thus cooperation was born in Oklahoma City. It 
has been the watchword since, nurturing the development 
of this city which is one of the marvels of modern 
America. Today, little more than half a century since 
its founding, metropolitan Oklahoma City has a popula- 
tion of 325,352 and is still growing. 

It is the chief market for the state’s vast livestock in- 
dustry and a major processing point for both livestock 
and agricultural products. It is the chief jobbing center 
of the state with over 40 per cent of the state’s wholesale 
business handled here. It is the location of the Oklahoma 
City oil field, fourth largest in the world, which since its 
discovery in 1928 has produced more than 660,000,000 
barrels from its 1,700 wells. 

It has another oil pool within 15 miles of the city, the 
West Edmond field. This field which came in during 
World War II and was subject to the resultant shortages 
of manpower and drilling equipment nevertheless at- 
tested its major importance by attracting the greatest 
collection of such equipment in the world and producing 
a monthly payroll for field crews alone of more than 
$1,000,000. More than 40 per cent of the oil produced 
in Oklahoma comes from an area within 60 miles of 
Oklahoma City. 

Oklahoma City has a $10,000,000 Civic Center con- 
taining four public buildings, some of the most beautiful 
in the entire country. It has two 33-story buildings, 
among the tallest in the Southwest, with other impressive 
office structures clustered about. It has a beautiful white 
limestone and granite state house. Oklahoma City was 
the first in the world to install parking meters. 


A visitor’s first impression of Oklahoma City is likely 
to be that of sunshine and cleanliness. The sun shines here 
about 3,000 hours in an average year, near the top for 


possible sunlight among all major American cities. 
Natural gas or crude oil is used almost exclusively for 
fuel and both are smokeless. There is no soot or grime 
in Oklahoma City and buildings stand for years without 
discoloration. 


The city is essentially one of individual homes, al- 
though there are large apartment house sections. Most 
of the newer districts are laid out with winding streets 
and artistic landscaping. Streets are tree lined, and 
every home, from modest bungalow to pretentious, slate- 
roofed mansion, has some lawn about it. 

Oklahoma City’s climate is pleasant. Its educational 
facilities are excellent. Its cost of living is moderate. 
Its sanitation and health-guarding provisions are of the 
best. Its parks are broad and its utilities and public 
services have kept abreast of the rapid expansion of its 
needs. 


The city is recognized throughout the nation as a lead- 
ing medical center of the Southwest. It has the best of 
medical personnel and facilities for a great medical center 
gathered about the University of Oklahoma School of 
Medicine and its hospital group. The recently completed 
Medical Research Institute is now staffed and the new 
500-bed Veterans Administration Hospital has been com- 
pleted. 


Around Oklahoma City a complete system of super- 
roads are under construction under the leadership of the 
Chamber of Commerce, a unique situation in city road 
building. The new modern four- and six-lane roads are 
nearing completion on the north part of Oklahoma City 
with right-of-way being purchased for the system on the 
other sides of the city. The northern roads connects with 
the new Turner Turnpike —Public Relations Division, 
Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce. wk 
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Official Notice 


To All Members of the National Retail Credit Association: 


You are hereby notified that the 40th Annual International 
Consumer Credit Conference of the National Retail Credit 
Association will be held in the city of San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, July 19, 20, 21, and 22, 1954, for the election of 
officers and four directors at large, and the ratification of 
directors elected by the respective districts, also the installation 
of officers and directors and the transaction of such business 
as may properly come before the meeting. 


Officers Whose Terms Expire: 


President, Henry C. Alexander, Charlotte, North Carolina; 
First Vice President, William J. Tate, Ottawa, Ontario, 
Canada; Second Vice President, Kaa F. Blue, New Orleans, 
Louisiana; and Third Vice President, Wimberley C. Goodman, 
Dallas, Texas. 


Directors’ Terms Expiring in 1954: 


The terms of the directors for Districts 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12, 
and four directors at large will expire at the Conference. The 
directors elected by Districts 8, 9, 10, 11, amd 12, will be 
ratified and installed for two-year terms and four directors at 
large will be elected and installed for two-year terms. 


L. S. CROWDER 


General Manager-Treasurer 
Attest: 


ARTHUR H. HERT 
Secretary 
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PROGRAM HIGHLIGHTS 


40th ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL CONSUMER CREDIT CONFERENCE 
The Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, California, July 19-22, 1954 


Monday Afternoon, July 19... 


The Credit Forum 
Gold Room, Fairmont Hotel 
2:00 P.M. to 5:00 P.M. 


Chairman, William J. Tate, Charles Ogilvy, Ltd., Ot- 
tawa, Ontario, Canada, First Vice President, National 
Retail Credit Association. 

“Nationwide Credit Schools,” Sterling S. Speake, Retail 
Credit Specialist, Austin, Texas. 

“Why Applicants Should Fill in Applications for Credit,” 
W. E. Ryan, Broadway Department Stores, Los Angeles, 
California. 

“Our Experience Charging a Fee for Cashing Bank 
Checks,” David K. Blair, H. Liebes, San Francisco, 
California. 

C. A. Wildes, Credit Bureau of Minneapolis, Minneap- 
olis, Minnesota. 





3:45-4:00 P.M. Guest Speaker. “Relationship 
of Monetary Policy, Debt Management and 
Taxes to Economic Stability,” Marriner S. 
Eccles, Chairman of the Board First Security 
Corporation, Salt Lake City, Utah. 





“Business Outlook for Remainder of 1954,” Paul M. 
Millians, Vice President, Commercial Credit Company, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

“National Legislative Activities,” Clarence E. Wolfinger, 
Lit Brothers, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Announcements and Adjournment. 


Tuesday Morning, July 20... 


8 :45—AssemBLy—Go Lp Room, Fairmont Hotel 

CoMMUNITY SINGING 
Song Leader, Syd G. Worthington, Pacific 

Telephone and Telegraph Company, as- 
sisted by Vicki Lindstrom, Organist, San 
Francisco, California 

9 :00—CALL To OrpDER 

“Welcome to the Conference” 

Henry C. Alexander, Belk Brothers Company, 
Charlotte, North Carolina, President, Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association 

InvocaTion—Dr. John H. Creighton, Pastor, 
First Présbyterian Church, San Francisco, 
California 

IN MEMoRIAM 

9:10—ReEport or NoMINATING CoMMITTEE 

(Annual reports of Officers and Finance, Legisla- 
tive and Educational Committees will be pub- 
lished in the Creprr Wor tp) 

9:15—Greetings 

Mrs. Mabell Bliss, Frank A. Heitkemper, Inc., 
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Portland, Oregon, President, Credit Women’s 
Breakfast Clubs of North America 
9:30—“We’re Expectin’ ” 
Howard G. Chilton, Credit Bureau of Greater 
Fort Worth, Fort Worth, Texas, President, 
Associated Credit Bureaus of America 
10:00—Panel Discussion, “Building Credit 
Sales” 
Moderator, Kaa F. Blue, Foundation Plan, Inc., 
New Orleans, Louisiana, Second Vice Presi- 
dent, National Retail Credit Association 
11:00—“Oh, No, Not That Again’”’ 
George A. Scott, President and General Man- 
ager, Walker-Scott Co., San Diego, California 
11:50—INTRODUCTION OF: 
REPRESENTATIVES OF EXHIBITORS 
12:00—NooN—ANNOUNCEMENTS AND ADJOURNMENT 


Wednesday Morning, July 21... 


9 :00—AssEMBLY—GoLpD Room, Fairmont Hotel 
CoMMUNITY SINGING 
Sonc Leaper—Syd G. Worthington, Pacific 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, as- 
sisted by Vicki Lindstrom, Organist, San 
Francisco, California 
9:15—-RECONVENE 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 
CONSTITUTION AND BYLAws 
CREDENTIALS 
9:25—ELECcTION oF OFFICERS 
9:45—Panel Discussion, “Credit Problems” 
Moderator, Wimberley C. Goodman, Reynolds- 
Penland Company, Dallas, Texas, Third Vice 
President, National Retail Credit Association 
10:45—“The Effect of Consumer Credit on Our 
National Economy” 
Carl A. Bimson, President, Valley National 
Bank, Phoenix, Arizona 
11:30—“Do Your Letters Get Results?” 
Waldo J. Marra, Director of Banking Relations, 
Walston & Co., San Francisco, California, 
Author, Streamlined Letters, Correspondence 
Consultant for National Firms and Institutions 
12:00—Noon—ANNOUNCEMENTS AND ADJOURNMENT 


Thursday Morning, July 22... 


8 :45—AssEmMBLY—GoLp Room, Fairmont Hotel 
CoMMUNITY SINGING 
Sonc Leaper—Syd G. Worthington, Pacific 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, as- 
sisted by Vicki Lindstrom, Organist, San 
Francisco, California 
9 :00—RECONVENE 


Action on Final Report of Committee on Con- 





~ 


: 
Marriner S. Eccles George A. Scott 


MARRINER §S. ECCLES, financier and _ business 
executive was born in Logan, Utah. He attended 
Brigham Young College and in 1943, received an honor- 
ary LL.D. from the University of Utah 

He organized Eccles Investment Company, a holding 
company for family interests in family estate, in 1916; 
was president of the company, 1929-1951 ; president, First 
National Bank of Ogden and Ogden Savings Bank, 
1920-1926; president, First Security Corporation, and 
owning and operating banks in Utah, Idaho, and Wyo- 
ming, 1926-1934; chairman, First Security Corporation; 
chairman, Amalgamated Sugar Company, Utah Con- 
struction Company; president, Sego Milk Products Com- 
pany, Salt Lake City, and Eccles Hotel Company, Ogden, 
Utah; director, Anderson Lumber Company, Utah Home 
Fire Insurance Company, Marcona Mining Company, 
Cia San Juan, S. A.; trustee, National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults; assistant to Secretary of 
Treasury, 1934; governor, Federal Reserve Board, 1934- 
1936; member, Board of Governors of Federal Reserve 
System, 1936-1951; chairman, 1936-1948; member, 
Board of Economic Stabilization, 1942-1946; member, 
National Advisory Council on International Monetary 
and Financial Problems, 1945-1948; and member, Ad- 
visory Board of Export-Import Bank, 1945-1948. He 
was president of the Utah Bankers Association, 1924- 


Carl A. Bimson Donald M. Messer 


1925 and elector of Hall of Fame, 1945 and 1950. 

The N.R.C.A. is delighted to have him address our 
Open Forum, Monday afternoon, July 19, on the sub- 
ject “Relationship of Monetary Policy, Debt Manage- 
ment and Taxes to Economic Stability.” 


GEORGE A. SCOTT, President, Walker-Scott, San 
Diego, California, was born in Scotland. The family 
moved to Canada when he was five, and when he was 
16 they moved to Los Angeles. Shortly afterward he 
gained employment at Walker’s, Los Angeles. In a com- 
pany-sponsored golf class, a companion unintentionally 
swung a club into his face, slashing his cheek and smash- 
ing several teeth. The store superintendent visited the 
youth at his home and was so impressed by Mrs. Scott's 
attitude that only his face had been hurt and not his eyes 
that he reported the incident to Mr. Walker. He de- 
cided that there must be something to a young man with 
a mother like that, so he visited the young man who made 
a deep impression on the great merchant. Six months 
later he went to live with Mr. and Mrs. Walker as their 
foster son; a relationship which was never broken. Mr. 
Walker taught him all the aspects of the department store 
business; took him on world travels and moulded his 
promising character. Mr. Scott became an American 
citizen in 1931. 

When the San Diego store was opened in 1935 he 





stitution and Bylaws 
REPoRT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 
9:30—Panel Discussion, “Cooperating for Bet- 
ter Service” 

Moderator, Howard G. Chilton, Credit Bureau 
of Greater Fort Worth, Fort Worth, Texas, 
President, Associated Credit Bureaus of 
America 

10:30—“Credit—Its Evolution and Romance 
Through the Ages” 

Donald M. Messer, Vice President and Treas- 
urer, Dohrmann Commercial Co., San Fran- 
cisco, California, President, National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men 

11:15—ANNUAL AWARDS 

Mrs. Mabell Bliss, President, Credit Women’s 
Breakfast Clubs of North America 

Introduction of Officers, Credit Women’s Break- 
fast Clubs of North America 

International Achievement Awards 

Harold A. Wallace, Executive Vice President, 


Associated Credit Bureaus of America, St. 
Louis, Missouri 

Introduction of Officers, Associated Credit Bu- 
reaus of America 

Membership Awards 

Lindley S$. Crowder, General Manager-Treas- 
urer, National Retail Credit Association, St. 
Louis, Missouri 

12:15—INTRODUCTION oF OFFICERS, NATIONAL RETAIL 

Crepit AssociATION 

ANNOUNCEMENTS AND ADJOURNMENT 


Edueational Exhibits 


Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
Farrington Manufacturing Company 
Olivetti Corporation of America 
Recordak Corporation 

Remington Rand, Inc. 

TelAutograph Corporation 
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Don't Forget Your Date by the Golden Gate 


Helen Pease 


Local Conference Chairman 
Credit Women’s Breakfast Club of San Francisco 


SAN FRANCISCO, “the city loved by all the world,” 
warmly welcomes you! And so do all the members of the 
San Francisco Credit Women’s Breakfast Club. From 
the majesty of her view at Twin Peaks to her steaming 
crab vats at Fisherman’s Wharf, with all the stops be- 
tween and beyond, she offers you entertainment galore 
and plenty to do and see. 

Saturday night, July 17, 1954, the Golden West Coun- 
cil will give you a sample of true western hospitality with 
an informal get-together for all Breakfast Clubbers. Our 
Honolulu girls will greet you in true Hawaiian style on 
Sunday night, July 18, 1954, when District Eleven honors 
all members of District Ten and other visiting delegates. 

The theme of the Bosses’ Breakfast on Monday morn- 
ing, July 19, 1954, in the Peacock Court of the Mark 
Hopkins Hotel is a big surprise but it will be colorful, 
exotic, entertaining and you will take home many, many 
pleasant memories. The Gavelites, the past presidents of 


the San Francisco Credit Women’s Breakfast Club, have 
invited all Breakfast Clubbers to be their guests at a 
Kaffee Klatch on Tuesday morning, July 20, 1954, in 
the Venetian Room of the Fairmont Hotel. In the 
lobbies of the Fairmont, Mark Hopkins, Huntington and 
Sir Francis Drake Hotels will be booths where mem- 
bers of the San Francisco Credit Women’s Breakfast 
Club will gladly provide information on what to see, 
what to do, where to shop, and where to eat. 

The California Suite at the Fairmont Hotel has been 
selected as the Hospitality room. Here you can meet 
your friends, leave messages or enjoy a quiet rest. Yes, 
there will be plenty to do. And if you are bring- 
ing your husband or escort with you, a golf game, and 
a deep-sea fishing trip have been planned for their enjoy- 
ment. Then when your visit with that grand old girl, 
San Francisco, is ended, we sincerely hope you will leave 
with the best of memories of the San Francisco Credit 
Women’s Breakfast Club and San Francisco. 





became vice president and general manager. His spirit 
permeates the store, which in 1946 won the American 
Public Relations Association’s national award for out- 
standing achievement. In 1953 he purchased all stock 
held by the Walker estate, became president of the store, 
and the name was changed to Walker-Scott. He has 
been active in civic affairs of the community and belongs 
to and is the sponsor of many clubs and organizations. 
Recently he was named “Mr. San Diego of 1954.” 


Mr. Scott will address our annual conference on the 
subject “Oh, No, Not That Again,” on Tuesday morn- 
ing, July 20, 1954. 


CARL A. BIMSON, President, Valley National 
Bank, Phoenix, Arizona, was born in Berthoud, Colo- 
rado. After attending Colorado A & M as a student 
in mechanical engineering he joined the Denver office of 
the Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co. He 
joined the bank in 1933 and established the FHA Title 
One department. Following a two-year leave of absence, 
during which he served as state manager of financial 
relations for FHA, he returned to the bank in March, 
1936, and organized a department to handle all instal- 
ment loan activities. 


In 1939, he was made assistant vice president of the 
bank; in 1940, vice president; and in 1941, was elected 


to the board of directors. He became executive vice 
president in 1941, and president early this year when 
Walter R. Bimson became chairman of the board. 

Mr. Bimson has long been active in national and local 
banking and business organizations. He is a past director 
at large of the National Retail Credit Association and a 
past governor of the National Association of Better 
Business Bureaus for the 11 Western states. He has 
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been president and director of the Phoenix Credit Bu- 
reau; president and director of the Maricopa County 
Better Business Bureau; president of the Phoenix Clear- 
ing House Association ; and is immediate past president of 
the Phoenix Chamber of Commerce and the Arizona 
Bankers Association. 

The N.R.C.A. is honored to have him address our an- 
nual conference on the subject “Consumer Credit—Its 
Effect on Our National Economy,” Wednesday morning, 


July 21, 1954. 
DONALD M. MESSER, Vice President and Treas- 


urer, Dohrmann Commercial Company and Dohrmann 
Hotel Supply Company, San Francisco, California, has 
been an active worker in credit circles on the West Coast 
for more than 25 years. He is a native Californian and 
has lived in San Francisco since 1928. The Dohrmann 
Companies serve the eleven Western states where they 
carry on some 38 business operations in the manufactur- 
ing, jobbing, and distributing of hotel and restaurant 
supplies. He has been Director and President of the 
Credit Managers’ Association of Northern and Central 
California; presently Vice President and Director of the 
San Francisco Board of Trade; and a member of the 
Credit Research Foundation. He was elected a Director 
of the National Association of Credit Men in 1948 and 
three years later was elevated to the position of Vice 
President of the Western Division. At the 57th Annual 
Credit Congress held in Montreal, Quebec, Canada, 
May, 1953, he became the 50th President of that Asso- 
ciation. 

The N.R.C.A. is happy to have him address our an- 
nual conference on the subject “Credit—Its Evolution 
and Romance Through the Ages,” on Thursday morning, 
July 22, 1954. 





Group Chairmen and Co-Chairmen 


Banking and Finance 

Chairman: O. W. Frieberg, American Trust Com- 
pany, San Francisco, California. 

Co-Chairmen: L. A. Brumbaugh, Valley National 
Bank, Phoenix, Arizona. 

Chas. R. Buchanan, National Bank of Washington, 
Tacoma, Washington. 

W. D. Conel, Security-First National Bank of Los 
Angeles, Los Angeles, California. 

Harry J. Wood, Peoples First National Bank and 
Trust Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Building Materials 

Chairman: J. M. Dean, Building Material Dealers’ 
Credit Association, Los Angeles, California. 

Co-Chairmen: Elmer. D. Conner, Retailers Credit As- 
sociation of Sacramento, Sacramento, California. 

Harold Lambert, Burton Lumber and Hardware Com- 
pany, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

W. G. Wiley, Jr., St. Paul and Tacoma Lumber 
Company, Tacoma, Washington. 

Consumer Finance 

Chairman: M. L. Goeglein, Pacific Finance Corpora- 
tion, Los Angeles, California. 

Co-Chairmen: J. Miller Redfield, California Loan 
and Finance ‘Association, Los Angeles, California. 


R. E. Vester, Mutual Loan Company, Portland, 
Oregon. 


Department, Apparel and Shoe Stores 

Chairman: W. FE. Ryan, Broadway Department 
Stores, Los Angeles, California. 

Co-Chairmen: Harley J. Boyle, The Crescent, 
Spokane, Washington. 

E. L. Goodman, Burger-Phillips Company, Birming- 
ham, Alabama. 

J. A. Koverman, Desmond’s, Los Angeles, California. 
Furniture, Electrical Appliances and Musical 

Instruments 


Chairman: Marshall H. Myers, Barker Bros. Cor- 
poration, Los Angeles, California. 


Co-Chairmen: Frank Milloy, Willis & Company, 
Ltd., Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 

Eldon L. Taylor, Glen Bros. Music Company, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Roy E. Teter, Jenkins Music Company, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma. 

Walter L. Thornburgh, Jackson Furniture Company, 
Oakland, California. 

Hospitals, Physicians and Dentists 

Chairman: Mrs. Lois Mclver, The Gaston Hospital, 
Dallas, Texas. 

Co-Chairmen: John M. Delio, Hamot Hospital, Erie, 
Pennsylvania. 

John A. Ward, Lovelace Clinic, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. 

Newspapers and Publishers 

Chairman: A. R. Peterman, Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Co-Chairmen: Mrs. Daisy Dever, Greensboro News 
Company, Greensboro, North Carolina. 

A. L. Jilly, Peoria Newspapers, Inc., Peoria, Illinois. 

Royce Sehnert, The Wichita Eagle, Wichita, Kansas. 

G. W. Sites, Los Angeles Times, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 
Other Types of Business Not Specifically Listed 

Chairman: Vernon Rasmussen, Evergreen Cemetery 
Company, Seattle, Washington. 

Co-Chairman: Joseph Larrieu, Golden State Com- 
pany, Ltd., San Francisco, California. 

Petroleum 

Chairman: J. P. McLaughlin, Richfield Oil Corpora- 
tion, Los Angeles, California. 

Co-Chairmen: T. J. Fahay, Union Oil Company of 
California, San Francisco, California. 

J. D. Hartup, Standard Oil Company of California, 
Spokane, Washington. 

Public Utilities 

Chairman: J. B. Olsson, The Brooklyn Union Gas 
Company, Brooklyn, New York. 

Co-Chairmen: J. R. DiJulio, City of Seattle, Depart- 
ment of Lighting, Seattle, Washington. 

J. A. Lopez, The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, San Francisco, California. 


Registration Blank 


San Francisco, California, July 19-22, 1954 


Registration fee $15.00 for delegates and $10.00 for wives 
and members of the families of delegates. 


City and State 


Will attend sessions of 


My check is enclosed for $ 


Make checks payable to Associated Retail Credit Men of 
San Francisco and mail to Frank T. Caldwell, Retailers 
Credit Association of San Francisco, 15 Stockton Street, 
San Francisco 8, California. 
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16th eee Conference , on pC California 
Fairmont Hotel july 17-22, 1954 


Me. 


MRS. MABELL BLISS 
President 
Portland, Ore. 


{--------------- P R O G R A M iihantbidneninmipniniedl 


Saturday, July 17... 


7:00 p.m.—GotpEN West CouNCIL WILL BE HOSTESS TO 
OFFICERS AND MEMBERS AT AN INFORMAL GET- 
TOGETHER, Pine Room, FAIRMONT HOTEL. 


Marjorie H. Girton Sunday, July 18... Gordis Hill 
First Vice President 9:00 a.M.—REGISTRATION. Corresponding 
Des Moines, Iowa 12:00 m.—Pre-ConrerRENcE Boarp LUNCHEON MEETING, = Secretary 
> ortland, Ore. 
OFFICERS, CHAIRMEN, DistricT PRESIDENTS AND 
Past PresipENTs, Empire Room, FAIRMONT 
Hore t, $3.50. 

12:00 mM.—SEMINAR FOR LocaAL PresiIpENTs, Hunt Room, 
FairRMONT Horet, $3.50. 

7:00 p.M.—ALL DELEGATES ARE INVITED TO A_ RECEPTION 
HONORING MEMBERS OF District 10. 

Monday, July 19... 

7:30 a.M.—ANNUAL BreEAKFAST, Peacock Court, MARK Hop- 
KINS Hore, $3.25. ALL BOSSES ATTENDING THE 
CONFERENCE ARE INVITED TO ATTEND. 

10:00 a.m.—First Business Meetinc, Peacock Court, MARK 
Hopkins Hore. 

2:00 p.m.—Crepir Forum, Gold Ballroom, FAIRMONT Hore.. 

8:00 p.m.—Barpary Coast NiGHT, Peacock Court, MARK 
Hopkins Hore, AssociATep RETAIL CREDIT 

Mrs, Una M. Pearson MEN oF SAN FRANCISCO, HOSTS. Mrs. Darleen E. 


Second Vice Crocker 
President Tuesday, July 20... Financial Secretary 


Fort Smith, Ark. 7:30 a.M—KAFFEE KLATCH FOR ALL DELEGATES, Venetian Portland, Me. 
Room, Fairmont Horet, courtesy GAVELITES 
OF SAN FRANCISCO. 

9:00 a.mM.—GENERAL SeEssions, Gold Ballroom, FAIRMONT 
Hore . 

2:00 p.m.—Group MEETINGS. 

5:00 p.m.—CALirorNiA NIGHT. 

Wednesday, July 21... 

9:00 a.M.—GENERAL Sessions, Gold Ballroom, FAiRMONT 
Hore. 

2:00 p.m.—Group MEETINGS. 

6:00 p.M.—DINNER AND SgEcoNpD Business Meetinc, San 
Francisco Room, Fairmont Horet, $5.00. 

Thursday, July 22... 

9:00 A.M.—GENERAL Sessions, Gold Ballroom, FAirMONT 
Hore. 

12:30 p.m.—Post-CoNFERENCE Boarp LUNCHEON MEETING, Mrs. Mary S. Morgan 
Vanderbilt Room, Fairmont Hore , $3.50. Treasurer 

2:00 p.m.—Group MEsgtTINGs. Houston, Texas 

7:00 p.M.—ANNUAL BANQUET AND Dance, Gold Ballroom, 
FaiRMONT Hore L. 
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Rita F. Barnes 
Recording Secretary 
London, Canada 
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Credit si 3 Breakfast err of Vorth,  aseatedl 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


Mrs. Florence Wyatt Mrs. Mary Geyer Louise Knoeppel Effie Juergens Mrs. Lois Huey Nelle Stombs 
Pin and Emblem Educational Future Advantages Historian Constitution and Nomination and 
Richmond, Va. Jackson, Tenn. San Jose, Calif. Denver, Colo. Bylaws Budget 


Austin, Texas Rock Island, Ml. 


The Directors of our Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs of North America 
for 1953-1954 are the District Presidents shown here with the Committee Chair- 
men. Their cooperation is greatly appreciated by the Officers at all times. By 
working together we have developed a successful organization of which we are 


Tabwst abe 


very proud. 


President 
Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs of North America 


Mrs. Ethel F. Rose De Scocio Mrs. Mary BE. Johnson Mrs, Jean W. Craig Mrs. Erma H. Lavers 
Higgins District Two Districts Three District Five District Six District Seven 


District One Elmira, N. Y. and Four Ottawa, Canada Minneapolis, Minn. Kansas City, Mo. 
Portland, Me. Winston-Salem, N. C. 


awe ee 


Mrs. Ollie Ward Mrs. Edythe Conley Audrey Harness Mrs. Heloise Marsee Mrs. Florence Wyatt Mrs. Etta G. 
District Eight District Nine District Ten District Eleven District Twelve Wiedeman 
Port Arthur, Texas Salt Lake City, Utah Victoria, Canada Vallejo, Calif. Richmond, Va. District Thirteen 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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REDIT DEPARIHEN the 


LEONARD BERRY 


HIS ISSUE of The Crepir Wor tp will reach your 

desk during or just prior to Retail Credit Education 
Week. From all indications, this nation-wide concen- 
trated emphasis on the advantages of using credit wisely 
and paying bills promptly will have a tremendous impact 
on both credit sales and on collections. Credit executives 
should vigorously capture all possible benefits arising from 
heightened public awareness of the role that credit plays 
in our total economy and in individual lives. 

Campaigns for new credit accounts will be beneficially 
influenced by all the publicity planned during Retail 
Credit Education Week. Consumers will be more credit- 
conscious than ever before. They will be conditioned to 
think in terms of credit. They will be more receptive to 
invitations to use their credit wisely to enjoy more of the 
good things of life. 

It is generally agreed that the consumer holds the key 
to the business health of the nation. There are millions 
of customers who could spend if they would. Even in the 
midst of the current mild slump, adjustment, or what- 
ever one wishes to call the present condition, fortune con- 
tinues to smile on the great majority of our people. The 
pressing problem is to stimulate increased demand for 
goods. ‘There is inherent in this situation a challenge 
and an opportunity for aggressive salesmanship that will 
create a desire for goods, and friendly, cooperative credit 
counsellors to make buying more easy. 

The vast potential market for consumer credit sales 
promotion has been barely scratched. In the credit de- 
partment there exists the single most productive source of 
profitable business in the entire establishment. It is not 
too much to say that the alert and enthusiastic credit sales 
manager, if given full rein by management, can, by his 
promotional efforts, make 1954 even better than 1953. 

Collection appeals, too, will benefit from the giant spot- 
light of Retail Credit Education Week. The whole pur- 
pose of this observance is to encourage responsible people 
to use their credit potential. Also, to pay their bills 
promptly. 

On May 9, designated as Meet Your Obligation Sun- 
day, countless ministers and pastors of all faiths and de- 
nominations will preach sermons based, at least in part, on 
the character and moral aspects of paying all obligations, 
of whatever nature, exactly as agreed. The effect of these 
admonitions from the pulpit on many people will be a 
desire to “get caught up” with debts. Collection remind- 
ers of past-due accounts therefore, should be more pro- 
ductive. It might be a good idea to send personal col- 
lection letters to selected accounts in the Profit and Loss 
Ledger on which no current collection effort is being 
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expended. Some unexpected and welcome payments on 
long-forgotten accounts might result! 


This Month’s Illustrations => 


All our letter illustrations this month are from firms 
in Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, the city to which this issue 
of The Crepir Wor p is dedicated. We are indebted to 
Roy E. Teter, Manager of Credit Sales, Jenkins Music 
Company, for his cooperation in assembling these splendid 
letters for reproduction. 

Illustration No. 1. Here is a friendly and effective 
collection letter for past-due instalment accounts. The 
customer is reminded that the contract calls for payments 
to be made on specific dates and that payments have not 
been made on time. However, the letter offers to change 
the monthly payment due date should another time of the 
month be more convenient to the customer. The letter 
ends with a clear request for payment. 

Illustration No. 2. This welcome-to-newcomer let- 
ter has a two-color head. The artistic sketch of the store 
front is tied-in with the copy. The letter is so arranged 
that no fill-in of the prospective customer’s name or ad- 
dress is required. It is an excellent idea to tell newcomers 
to the community something about the type of store and 
merchandise offered. This letter accomplishes that effec- 
tively. About the only comment we would make is that 
the invitation to open an account might be more positive 
in tone. “You are cordially invited to have a convenient 
charge account at Peyton-Marcus,” is an improvement 
over the rather negative, “If you would like to have a 
convenient charge account.” 

Illustration No. 3. The letter of acceptance of new 
credit applications offers a good will building opportunity 
which this letter efficiently captures. The “good” news 
that an account has been established is mentioned in the 
first paragraph. That is where good news belongs. 
Terms are stressed but the arrangement of a personalized 
budget plan account is suggested if such be preferred. 
Stores with suburban branches should, of course, point 
out to the new customer that purchases may be made at 
any one of the branches and be billed on the one account. 

Illustration No. 4. We are glad to notice that this 
collection letter used by Monroney’s includes the firm’s 
telephone number in the letterhead. This should be 
standard practice. The telephone number is an important 
part of the firm’s address. So many, for no good ascer- 
tainable reason, omit this necessary information. It is 
good collection procedure to get the debtor to come in 
personally and talk the matter over when an instalment 
account becomes, as in this instance, three payments in 
arrears. The time has come for positive action and a clear 
understanding with the customer is essential. 

















ORLAHOMA CITY 
412 W. MAIN STREET 


OKLAHOMA CITY. OKLA 


april 15, 1954 


(1) Br Mrs. John C. Customer 


Mr. John C. Customer 000 Main Street 
000 Main Street oe Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


April 15, 1954 


Dear Mrs. Customer: 
Dear Mr. Customers 
Thank you for the account you have recently 
In checking your contract account today we find that payments opened. The complete facilities of our stores 
have not been made according to the arrangement at the signing of ed Downtown, Uptown, Mayfair Heights and Midwest 
this contract. We believe it was explained at that time that your 2 City are yours. All purchases at any of the 
instalments would be due on or before the Sth of each month. Ap- stores will be charged to one account. 
parently it has not been convenient for you to make the payments 
according to that original agreement. Our credit service provides you with an open 
charge account payable by the tenth of the 

If some other day of the month would be more convenient for month following purchase, or for your con- 
you, and by our making a change in your due date, it would enable venience we offer the personalised budget 
you to make the payments when they come due, we shall be happy to account. There is no interest or service 
discuss such an arrangement with you. charge on either plan, and you may use either 
or both. 

If we receive no reply, we will assume that the original 
agreement was satisfactory, and will expect the future payments We want you to know it will be a privilege 
on or before the Sth of each month, as originally planned. each time we can be of service to you. We 
are looking forward to seeing you in the 
This letter is being sent with every good wish and a sincdére near future. 
desire to cooperate with you in fulfilling your obligation. The 
amount past due at this time is $00.00. Sincerely yours, 


May we please have your remittance. y STREETS 
rs very truly, 


$ MUSIC COMPANY ee Louise Mathews 


= CREDIT MANAGER 
é€. L%t2. 


Roy FE. Teter 
Waneger of Credit Seles 























onroney’s 
LE DOC & BILL FURNITURE CO. Inc. 


THE HOME OF il PF eee eel 


OKLAHOMA CITY 2. OKLA 
- 


q Ciiy'S HEADQUARTERS 


Ml 
wk pisTINCTive CLOTHES 


April 15, 195k 


@) 
C. Customer 


Street 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 





HOSEN. 


Dear Mr. Customers 


We are at « loss to unterstand why you 
e « eto Oklahoms City and ee have not made your payments on your contract. 
to PEYTON MARCUS - the store = There are now three $00.00 payments past due. 
known to old residents as a ~- 
shopping center for Smart Fashions. Tes have Glusye been 90 prompt én aking 
your payments we are sure you did not intend to 
The building S-etched here ig not just another store...once ——— —y Lapee, - have aust be cone 
you've visited us and have becoae acuainted with ihe apm mp Rg nay hy TO 
muatietinn monet our Organisation and the fine quality fact solution agreeable to each a om te 
fer...we feel that you, will be among ory om agreeable to « of us can be 
our many pleased customers. worked out. 


SRENAIR ae ais wi CS 


FP 





NS of new and exciting merchandise are awaiti It may be you are now in « position to 

- ng . . 
| vam : ape Suits, Coats, Furs, Millinery, ae neae - ae — 2 vend your check. 
* nee tise S++ + wearing apparel .n the most exquisite eve it > rs - SOG COED SR, OF OD 
ashions . . . yet priced reasonable enough to please sure can be arranged to meet your present 
discriminating buyers. situation. 


THREE FL 
Y 


If you would like to have a convenient Charge Account at 


PEYTON-MARCUS . fill out and mail th 
*-* e@ enclosed Cr 
Application. ¥ = 


Please consider this letter as YOUR invitation to come in 
and get acquainted . . . in the coming weeks, months, and 
years . . «. we know that you will Say that we have lived 
up to our reputation of friendliness and good service. 


Cordially yours, 
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Petroleum Credit Managers Elect Officers 


At the 17th annual conference of the Eastern Petro- 
leum Credit Managers held in Buffalo, N. Y., April 5-7, 
1954, the following officers and directors were elected: 
President, F. Raymond Kraemer, Credit and Financial 
Consultant, Mineola, N. Y.; Vice Presidents, U. V. 
Davis, Esso Standard Oil Co., Boston, Mass.; Paul T. 
Kinney, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; P. 
Richard Beck, Pennsylvania Refining Co., Butler, Pa.; 
Secretary-Treasurer, C. M. Mathewson, Cities Service 
Oil Co., Boston, Mass.; and Assistant Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Dudley R. Meredith, Credit Association of Western 
Pa., Pittsburgh, Pa. Board of Governors, I. A. Keller, 
Shell Oil Co., Boston, Mass.; M. K. Terwilliger, Fron- 
tier Oil Refining Corp., Buffalo, N. Y.; J. V. McLaugh- 
lin, American Mineral Spirits Co., New York, N. Y.; 
and A. I. Richardson, Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Education Is an Investment 


All of us, I believe, appreciate the purpose of the Credit 
Women’s Breakfast Clubs. To me, -hey stand for credit 
education and self-improvement. As we all know, self- 
improvement can be obtained in social, welfare or civic 
work. The Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs, however, 
qualify on all counts. I would be willing to wager that 
99 per cent of all Breakfast Clubbers have outside inter- 
ests that help them in their daily work. 

I felt highly honored, some time ago, when we were 
called upon to print some of the reasons why The Wichita 
Eagle sponsors Breakfast Clubbers. Here are a few of 
our reasons for having an abiding interest in Breakfast 
Clubs. In all fairness I should say that our attitude is 
prompted by a high degree of self-interest. By that I 
mean, we of the Eagle consider a Breakfast Clubber an 
investment and from that investment we expect dividends 
measured in money as well as in terms of time saved. 
And time saved is, in reality, money earned. 

A competent girl exercises sound judgment to solve 
problems that come up many times a day without asking 
for guidance. This frees the credit manager to concen- 
trate on promotional or directional work that is more 
important. Having a capable person to handle office de- 
tails allows the credit manager to focus his efforts on 


credit sales promotion and this is a most important en- , 


deavor these days. 

The Eagle feels that our Breakfast Clubber is given a 
decided sense of participation. It lets her know that she 
is important to the organization and that she is a cog in 
the wheel that makes business tick. She learns to co- 
operate with people both in and outside of our firm, and 
in addition, cooperate with people in important positions 
in other types of business. It creates a sense of responsi- 
bility, and one who realizes a responsibility will do a better 
job. Breakfast Clubbers, in the final analysis, stand for 
cooperation and cooperation that improves anyone, helps 
everyone.—Royce Sehnert, The Wichita Eagle, Wichita, 
Kansas, Past President, National Retail Credit Associa- 
tion. 
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District One (Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont and Quebec, 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island, 
Canada) will hold its annual meeting at the New Ocean 
House, Swampscott, Massachusetts, May 16, 17, and 


18, 1954. 


District Eight (Texas) will hold its annual meeting 
in Dallas, Texas, May 24, 25, and 26, 1954. 

District Ten (Alaska, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, 
Washington, Alberta, British Columbia and Saskatche- 
wan, Canada) and District Eleven (Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Nevada and Hawaii) will hold a joint annual 
meeting in conjunction with the 40th Annual Interna- 
tional Consumer Credit Conference of the National Re- 
tail Credit Association, The Fairmont Hotel and The 
Mark Hopkins Hotel, San Francisco, California, July 
19, 20, 21, and 22, 1954. 





Advances in Microfilm Technique 

Advances in microfilming technique may some day bring 
into common use a vest-pocket microfilmer and a micro- 
film telephone book the size of a cigarette case. These 
were some of the future possibilities suggested by George 
L. McCarthy in a talk before the annual convention of 
the National Microfilm Association. The time cannot be 
too far distant when individual telephone directories may 
be distributed in microfilm form for enlargement in a 
film reader built into the telephone instrument. Com- 
bining electronics and microfilming was predicted as the 
next logical step in the business of filming of vast volumes 
of information and making them readily accessible for 
reference. The public is not generally aware of the many 
ways the records of the individual are already maintained 
on microfilm. Birth certificates, bank statements, depart- 
ment store bills, milk bills, drugstore prescriptions, laun- 
dry bills, social security records, income tax returns, in- 
surance policies, census records, library cards, titles to 
property, railway and airline tickets, and the daily paper 
are among the many items now involved with microfilm 
at some stage of their production or preservation. 


Credit Bureau Opening 


Experienced Credit Executive or Credit Bureau Man- 
ager, aged 35 to 45, for position as Manager of merchant- 


owned credit bureau in Midwestern city. Population 
over 500,000. Splendid opportunity. Box 5541, The 


Crepir Wor .p. 
For Sale 


Shaw Walker files, 5” x 8”, No. 1055, steel four 
drawer sections with tops and leg bases to match. Hun- 
dreds of drawers available at a bar.ain price. Excellent 
condition. The Credit Bureau, 1221 G Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 











Los Angeles Retail Credit Associates Elect 

The Los Angeles Retail Credit Associates, Los Angeles, 
California, has recently elected the following officers and 
directors: President, Theodore Lacy, Eastern Columbia 
Department Store; Vice President, B. F. Henderman, 
Shell Oil Co.; and Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Esther 
Smith, Robinson’s. Directors: B. J. Delsman, General 
Petroleum Oil Corporation; Robert W. Myers, Myers 
Department Store; Mrs. E. Lorraine Tiner, Arden 
Farms; Robert M. Payne, Parts Wholesalers, Inc.; 
Harold Barrick, J. W. Robinson Co.; John E. Trott, 
Farmers and Merchants National Bank; F. B. Bremer, 
Union Oil Co.; R. A. Horton, The May Co. Sixty 
firms are represented in the Associates consisting of four 
groups: oil companies; department stores; specialty 
stores; and banks. The membership roster consists of 
120 members. 

Ben F. Collins Promoted 

Ben F. Collins, Credit Manager, Warner Hardware 
Co., Minneapolis, Minnesota, since 1921, was recently 
elected Vice President of the organization in charge of 
credit sales. He has been a director of the firm since 
1933 and is, at present, President of Charga-Plate stores 
of Minneapolis. Ben is a former National director 
representing District Six and was also Chairman of the 
Finance Committee. 


—Positions Wanted— 


Credit executive desires to make a change. Will con- 
sider bank, finance or retail business. Experienced in all 
phases of credit, office management and personnel rela- 
tions. Excellent references. Will locate anywhere. Box 
4542, The Creprr Wor tp. 


Credit Manager. Twenty years’ consumer credit ex- 
perience, ten in retail credits. Employed for past five 
years with one of the South’s largest department stores 
as Assistant Credit Manager specializing in collections. 
Prefers the South but will consider other sections of the 
country. Box 4543, The Crepir Wor tp. 


Competent and efficient Credit Manager desires to 
make change. Age mid-40’s, 25 years’ experience in 
three large volume high grade stores. Good appearance 
and pleasant personality. Excellent references. Box 


4544, The Crepir Worxp. 


Credit Executive with 17 years’ experience in depart- 
ment store credit desires to make a change. Thoroughly 
experienced in all phases of credit, collection and promo- 
tional work. Now in charge of credit operation with 
over 30,000 accounts. Outstanding performance record. 
Best of references. Prefer Midwest or West, but will go 
anywhere. Box 3542, The Crepir Wor tp. 





Districts Three and Four at Charlotte, N. C. 





The Thirty-Second Annual Southern Credit Confer- 
ence of the National Retail Credit Association, Third and 
Fourth Districts, District Two Associated Credit Bu- 
reaus of America, The Dixie Council of the Credit 
Women’s Breakfast Clubs and the Southeastern Petro- 
leum Association was held in Charlotte, North Carolina, 
on April 4, 5, 6 and 7, 1954. 

Under the direction of Charles E. Moorman, Co- 
ordinator, Dewey Godfrey, General Chairman, and an 
able Executive Committee composed of the head of each 
organization, the Conference was most successful. The 
registration figures were 528 and the program excep- 
tionally well planned and attended by the delegates. 

High lights in the program included a panel on collec- 
tion procedure in credit granting, led by Lindley S. 
Crowder, a presentation, “See It arid Solve It,” by Harold 
A. Wallace, and outstanding talks by Mabell Bliss, 
Howard Chilton and Edward J. Strasma on credit sub- 
jects. Several fine inspirationalists addressed the Con- 
ference on timely subjects. 

Entertainment opened with an open house and cock- 
tail party on Sunday evening. Monday evening was the 
Barbecue Banquet, honoring Henry Alexander. Two 
bands played alternately, one for round dancing, the 
other country style for the Square Dance devotees. Dur- 
ing intermission, the Charlotte Retail Association pre- 
sented Henry with a handsome watch and Mr. Crowder 
presented Mrs. Alexander with a pair of silver cande- 
labra. 

On Tuesday the Annual Banquet and Dance was held. 
Floor show and music was furnished by Johnny Long and 
his internationally famous band. 

In every phase the Conference was a grand success and 
showed definitely that the coordinated plan in effect in 


the Third and Fourth Districts is really paying off. 


Proper planning from year to year, comparison of pre- 
vious budgets and expenditures really pay off. A final 
statement (which is available to any District that writes) 
shows that in spite of the two banquets, three dances, and 
lovely breakfast, the finances ended in black. Next year’s 
meeting is planned for Birmingham, 1956 for Asheville 
and 1957 for Knoxville. 

Shown in the picture below, taken at the meeting, left 
to right, are: Harold A. Wallace, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent, Associated Credit Bureaus of America, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Henry C. Alexander, Belk Brothers Company, 
Charlotte, N. C., President, National Retail Credit As- 
sociation; L. §. Crowder, General Manager-Treasurer, 
National Retail Credit Association, St. Louis, Mo.; and 
Howard G. Chilton, Credit Bureau of Greater Fort 
Worth, Fort Worth, Texas, President, Associated Credit 
Bureaus of America. 
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JOHN F.CLAGETT, Counsel, National Retail Credit Association, Washington, D.C. 


Carrying Charges—The Old Rule and the 
New Proposal: Although at least one Tax Court de- 
cision has indicated that “carrying” or “service” charges 
are deductible from income taxes, that particular case 
may be misleading. The case referred to involved one 
O. G. Russell of Tahlequah, Oklahoma, who appealed 
to the Tax Court on the question of the validity of cer- 
tain deductions which he had listed under the heading of 
interest paid on purchases of a washing machine, a refrig- 
erator, two saddles, and a set of tires. The claim was 
disallowed by the Internal Revenue Services on the 
ground that carrying charges are not interest. The Tax 
Court, however, held that “the fact that the payments 
were called carrying charges does not preclude their de- 
duction as interest if they were of that character.” 

There is no doubt, however, that carrying charges, as 
such, are not deductible under present income tax pro- 
visions. In the cited case the Tax Court apparently was 
satisfied that the charges were in fact interest and had 
been separately stated or indicated. The situation may 
be entirely changed under a new provision of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, H.R. 8300, which changes the 
concept toward carrying charges. Present Sec. 23 (b) of 
the Internal Revenue Code provides only that “all inter- 
est paid or accrued during the taxable year on indebted- 
ness” shall be allowed as a deduction. This provision has 
been rewritten as subsection (a) of Sec. 163 of the new 
Internal Revenue Code. 

A new subsection has been added which reads as fol- 
lows: 

(b) Installment Purchases Where Interest Charge Is Net 
Separately Stated: 

1. General Rule. If personal property is purchased under 

a contract: 
(A) which provides that payment of part or all of the 
purchase price is to be made in installments, and 
(B) in which carrying charges are separately stated but 
the interest charge cannot be ascertained, 
then the payments made during the taxable year under the 
contract shall be treated as including interest equal to 6 per 
cent of the average unpaid balance under the contract during 
the taxable year. For purposes of the preceding sentence, the 
average unpaid balance is the sum of the unpaid balance out- 
standing on the first day of each month beginning during the 
taxable year, divided by 12. 

2. Limitation: In the case of any contract to which para- 
graph (1) applies, the amount treated as interest for any tax- 
able year shall not exceed the aggregate carrying charges 
which are properly attributable to such taxable year. 


The House Report and current testimony before the 
Senate Finance Committee indicates that the purpose of 
the new Section (b) is to clear up uncertainty or ambi- 
guity on the question of the deductibility of carrying 
charges in the nature of interest by allowing a straight 
deduction of 6 per cent of the average unpaid balance. In 
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the interest of simplicity the section spells out how the 
average unpaid balance for the taxable year is arrived at. 
It is also indicated that the section would result in tax 
relief of about $10 million to consumers who make pur- 
chases on the installment basis. 

H.R. 8300 passed the House with one minor amend- 
ment and is now before the Senate Finance Committee, 
which is holding hearings. It is likely that some changes 
in the bill will require a conference. 


“Unconscionable Private Profit at Public Risk’”’ 
—These words were spoken by Senator Byrd on the Senate 
floor on April 14, 1954, in a speech dealing with the 
investigation of the Federal Housing Administration, 
Noting that the Joint Committee on Reduction of Non- 
essential Federal Expenditures, of which he is chairman, 
had been conducting the present inquiry since July, 1953, 
Senator Byrd said that he was “much pleased” that the 
Committee on Banking and Currency will also institute 
an investigation which “will in no way conflict.” 

Senator Byrd said: “It is a most complex situation 
involving billions of dollars. It has been impossible to 
secure the information through usual channels, namely, 
by personal conferences or by correspondence with those 
in authority, so it is now necessary to have hearings to 
establish the facts. The Federal Housing Administration 
alone has fixed the taxpayers’ guarantee on loans totaling 
more than $16 billion, including all FHA programs. The 
program known as Section 608, multiple-unit programs, 
has committed the credit of the government to a guaran- 
tee of loans of $3,448,000,000.” 

Knowledge first came to him, Senator Byrd said, “on 
the basis of information developed by the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue.” This information “showed that 
time after time FHA winked at the $5 million per loan 
limit, by allowing borrowers to split huge projects into 
units of $5 million or less.” 

Senator Byrd advised that “The Joint Committee on 
Reduction of Nonessential Federal Expenditures in its 
12 years of operation has always been most meticulous in 
its policy against making information public until it was 
thoroughly accredited. For this reason I have refrained 
to date from publicizing this investigation. ... We have 
been through some 1,800 projects, and found more than 
700 in all sections of the country, for which FHA guar- 
anteed loans running to millions of dollars, were in ex- 
cess of the cost of the projects. Case after case in the 
records in my possession indicate investment of a few 
dollars would get guaranteed loans running to millions, 
many of which were for amounts far in excess of costs. 
There are some cases where there was no capital invest- 
ment at all.” wk 
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Department, Apparel, and 
Shoe Stores 


QUESTION 


Just prior to Easter two years ago we mailed 
specially prepared letters to 5,000 inactive cus- 
tomers. Thirteen per cent of the accounts were 
reactivated. To 5,000 customers nothing was 
mailed: Result, 10 per cent of the accounts 
reactivated. To the third 5,000 customers state- 
ments showing zero balance and on which was 
printed a message resulted in only eight-tenths 
of 1 per cent of the accounts being reactivated. 
I am interested in knowing of the experience of 
others in reactivation procedures. 


ANSWERS 


Charles H. Dicken, Gimbel Brothers, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania: The results indicated in this 
question certainly are amazing. Unfortunately, I do not 
have comparative figures. However, some years ago, I 
tried the same experiment on 2,000 accounts and there 
was little or no difference between the 2,000 I mailed 
with the letter and the 2,000 I did not mail. I cannot 
believe that the sampling of the three groups of 5,000 
were statistically correct if the third group only had 
eight-tenths of 1 per cent reactivated and the second 
group where nothing was mailed showed almost as much 
reactivation as the first group. If the sampling was cor- 
rect, one would draw the conclusion that the printed mes- 
sage on the statement had the effect of chasing people 
away from the store. I feel that before this example is 
used, a little research should be done as to the authenticity 
of the statistics. 

Kenneth Oetzel, Boyd’s, St. Louis, Missouri: 
On a number of occasions we have carried on campaigns 
to reactivate inactive accounts. Even though the per 
cent of returns at times is not too encouraging it is a good 
idea to do it periodically. We conducted several experi- 
ments at different times, and learned that sending out 
statements with no message at all is worthless. The only 
time we got a 5 or 6 per cent return was when we sent 
the statement with a message about some kind of mer- 
chandise appropriate to the particular time of the year 
that we were doing the solicitation. We found that even 
with specially printed letters an insert or two with up- 
to-the-minute information about new fashions always 
pulled to a much greater extent. We have always felt 
that our inactive customers were an excellent source of 
additional business and we circularize them regularly. 

R. M. Wylie, Weinstock-Lubin and Company, 
Sacramento, California: No matter what we do or 


how we go about it the credit manager is faced with an 
expensive operation in endeavoring to promote new ac- 
counts. All of us are constantly searching for some 
method whereby our credit sales can be increased with 
the lowest possible cost but to date I have yet to learn of a 
method whereby sales promotion can be accomplished and 
interpreted favorably in the eyes of management, sales 
promotion managers, or credit personnel. For every one 
thousand accounts obtained by any sales promotion gim- 
mick you have a thousand customers who of their own 
volition requested an account be opened in their name. 
Any study will show that these customers are the back- 
bone of our business and not a one or two month user, as 
the type which are obtained from promotional efforts. 
The example set forth by the question is the experience 
that we have all had and the question arises, “Did the 
3 per cent increase justify the cost?”’ Another question 
for thought is how many of these customers who received 
the promotional effort would have opened their accounts 
without the gimmick. We realize that sales promotion 
is necessary under certain circumstances regardless of cost. 
We have in mind a new store or branch opening in a new 
locality, but I am convinced that the best sales promotion 
effort is on the part of our sales personnel handling the 
customers in the manner they desire, giving courteous at- 
tention, prompt service, and a friendly interest in the 
customer. Requesting if the purchase should be charged 
and if the customer indicates that she does not have an ac- 
count recommending that one be opened. The credit 
office personnel, from this point on, if properly trained can 
retain this customer’s good will and with the proper 
handling of the account keep it in an active condition. Re- 
member a cash customer is anybody’s customer; a charge 
customer is your customer. If the credit fraternity would 
spend more time and effort keeping the customers they 
already have the problem of reactivating accounts would 
not present itself. Why do these accounts become in- 
active? A few customers die, some move from your 
shopping area, but the majority of customers are lost be- 
cause of indifference on our part. They feel that we 
have lost interest in them, and they become customers of 
our competitors. Why should one customer use her ac- 
count month after month and yet her neighbor use the 
account once and then let it become inactive? Is it because 
we have not sold our store, our merchandise, or service 
to the neighbor as we have done to the active customer? 
From the foregoing, it may lead some to believe that 
credit sales promotion is an unprofitable venture and 
should be discontinued. This, of course, is erroneous but 
there is a time when we have no other choice in the pro- 
moting of accounts. This promotion should be on special 
sales or items and special types of account when the 
results will always be worth the effort. 
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Furniture, Musical Instru- 


ments,ElectricalAppliances 
QUESTION 
When answering credit inquiries pertaining 
to instalment accounts is it customary to give 
high credit, highest monthly payment and 
whether payments were made as agreed? 


ANSWERS 

Alexander Harding, John H. Pray & Sons 
Co., Boston, Massachusetts: In a large percentage 
of cases the credit involved on instalment accounts is 
usually of a larger amount than is normally carried on 
regular thirty-day accounts. For that reason whenever 
possible the member returning the information to the 
credit bureau is doing a service to the inquiring member 
to give not only the highest credit but also the highest 
monthly payment. It seems this is rather valuable in- 
formation for another credit manager to have. It is cer- 
tainly most essential to report whether or not the pay- 
ments were made as agreed. This last information is the 
real reason for the inquiry. It is not too valuable to 
know the high credit or the amount of monthly payments 
if we do not know whether or not the payments were 
made as agreed. 

Earl E. Paddon, Lammert Furniture Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Missouri: Yes. I do not know the 
value of information on an instalment account unless that 
information is supplied. There is one possibility of error 
in reading such information as some banks or merchants 
may consider an account slow pay where payments are a 
week or two weeks late each month, and report such an 
account as slow pay. Many stores would consider the 
payment of one payment each month as satisfactory, even 
though payment were a week or ten days late. 

W. F. Streeter, Boutells, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota: While it is not compulsory in some cases that 
high credit, highest monthly payment, and payment regu- 
larity be given on inquiries pertaining to instalment ac- 
counts, it is important in my investigations. Capital and 
capacity to pay are two of the important C’s of credit 
and we cannot dispense proper credit accommodations 
without full information. It is possible that your cus- 
tomer might be heavily burdened because of overzealous- 
ness in buying or because of being oversold. Commit- 
ments already are difficult to maintain properly and high 
credit and highest monthly payment and the payment 
schedules are the most important part of credit investiga- 
tion. 

Eldon L. Taylor, Glen Bros. Music Company, 
Salt Lake City, Utah: We think it not only fair to 
the firm making the inquiry but also to the customer, to 
give the exact status of an instalment account. If the 
customer needs the new account and his credit record is 
worthy, nothing should be placed in the way of opening 
it. If he has overbought it is to his best interest as well 
as to the interest of ourselves and the other merchant, not 
to have an additional account to harass him. 

John E. Zimmerman, Morris Kirschman & 
Co., Inc., New Orleans, Louisiana: When answer- 
ing credit inquiries pertaining to instalment accounts it is 
customary to give date account opened, high credit, date 
of last purchase, balance outstanding and whether pay- 
ments were made as agreed. 


Hospitals, Physicians and 


Dentists 


QUESTION 
What is the best method of handling the pa- 
tient who maintains he has been overcharged 
and does not hesitate to tell you about it? 


ANSWERS 


R. E. Blue, Willis-Knighton Memorial Hos- 
pital, Shreveport, Louisiana: When a patient is ad- 
mitted to the hospital every effort should be made to con- 
vey that it is the intention of all concerned that only a 
reasonable charge for services is rendered to enable the 
institution to cover expenditures. The employees who 
are responsible for accumulation and compiling of charges 
should be conversant with all types of hospital services 
rendered to be in position to explain in a satisfactory 
manner to the patient covering every item that is charged 
on the hospital bill. The employees should be taught to 
go into detail if necessary to explain why such charges 
are made. If unable to satisfy the patient, the next 
move is to turn the one who is dissatisfied over to the 
credit manager and he or she should make every effort 
to explain and show why the charges are necessary. If 
unable to prove the hospital charge is correct, a refund 
should be made. It is possible that an overcharge can 
be innocently made and the patient may not notice. 
When we see an overcharge, such as this, we refund im- 
mediately. It is not too hard to explain hospital charges 
to an intelligent person. No one likes to be ignored. 
Intelligent personnel in the office is the answer to han- 
dling the patient who maintains he or she has been over- 
charged. 


Frances M. Hernan, Massachusetts General 
Hospital, Boston, Massachusetts: We first would 
inquire what items the patient felt had been overcharged, 
then check the account for possible errors and, if we 
found the bill to be correct, would then explain that the 
hospital maintains a system of detailed cost accounting 
so as to know exactly what it costs the hospital to operate, 
and how much things cost to produce. If the patient was 
a ward patient and we felt his circumstances now show 
the original estimate of his ability to pay to have been 
too optimistic at time of admission, we would offer a 
reduction to a figure we felt he could and should pay. 
However, if he was a semi-private or private patient, 
after checking the account and explaining our cost ac- 
counting system, we would remind him diplomatically 
that on admission our charges were reviewed with him, 
that his financial status was considered and, therefore, 
we would expect payment of his bill as rendered. 


Mrs. Kenneth L. Haley, Dr. Harry E. Murry, 
Texarkana, Arkansas: Experience has taught me to 
get an understanding with our patients, in the beginning, 
as to the amount of the charge and manner in which the 
account will be paid. I am happy to say that in my 12 
years in this office, I have had few experiences with pa- 
tients who were abusive in their discussion of an apparent 
overcharge. However, in an approach of this kind, the 
first thing is to display a calmness that will help to gain 
the confidence of the patient, making him feel that he 
will be treated with a little more kindness and under- 
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standing than expected. The typical overcharged patient 
is either chronically ill and goes from doctor to doctor or 
clinic to clinic or has just not prepared financially for 
the sudden sickness and tries to put on a bold front by 
the complaint of being overcharged. By analyzing and 
itemizing the statement rendered with the patient the 
outcome is an account paid in full and a satisfied patient 
for the doctor. 


Dorothy E. Higginson, Dr. M. O. Wallace, 
Duluth, Minnesota: The American Medical Associ- 
ation has the answer to this question in the form of a 
small display placard for the doctor’s office which reads: 


“T invite you to discuss frankly with me any question 
regarding my services or fee. The best medical service 
is based on a friendly, mutual understanding between 
the doctor and the patient.” 


The individual selects his physician or surgeon and un- 
doubtedly he inquires of friends or relatives as to his 
ability, skill and fees. He wants the best, but the fee 
must be within his budget, and so this is an important 
factor in his selection. After the doctor has interviewed, 
examined and recorded the history he will and should 
frankly discuss his fee. He will also explain the services 
to be rendered and give an approximate schedule if com- 
plications or added services become necessary. If the 
patient does maintain he has been overcharged, the best 
method to my way of thinking is to listen carefully to the 
patient’s complaints, let him do the talking. Then ex- 
amine the history and charges made and go over them 
with the patient to refresh his memory. Few people are 
unreasonable when given the opportunity to explain their 
side of the story, and they are anxious to hear your side 
too. 


Mrs. Jean V. Lansing, Albany Hospital, Al- 
bany, New York: This question should not be an- 
swered by an interviewer but the patient referred to the 
credit manager to insure that the case is handled tactfully 
and that the information given is in accordance with 
policy. If the patient complains about charges for extra 
services, such as X-ray, operating room, the successful 
solution is first to hear him out. Then depending upon 
why he is complaining will depend the answer. If he 
has been in another hospital and is comparing your rates 
with another hospital, then it is a matter of convincing 
him that each hospital has its own rates, just as each 
store, hotel, etc. If he complains about the daily care 
charge, this is usually easy to handle by pointing out that 
the charge is not just for room and board, but for bed- 
side care, which includes nursing service, hospital staff 
doctors, linen and meal service. If the individual is com- 
paring your room rates with hotel rates the solution is 
simple by pointing out to him that hotel rates do not 
include meals, nursing care and hospital physician care. 
Relatives may complain by questioning why the full 
charge for daily care (room and board) when the patient 
was unable to partake of any meals. Point out that such 
a patient usually is very ill and extra nursing care and 
more attention from the house staff is required. 

Dr. Elliott Mendenhall, Dallas, Texas: The 
first treatment in the case of any misunderstanding be- 
tween individuals is that of prevention. Also in mis- 
understandings between patient and physician regarding 
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fees. An excellent way to prevent quarrels over medical 
fees is to obtain correct credit information about the 
prospective patient before any service is given. ‘This is 
the proper function of the business manager or the book- 
keeper. If a physician sees his patients by appointment, 
such information can be obtained from the credit bureau 
before the patient arrives for his appointment. The 
physician then knows in advance the patient’s paying 
habits. If financial arrangements are not made with the 
bookkeeper, the physician should encourage the person 
seeking his services to discuss the probable fee before serv- 
ices are rendered. This, of course, does not apply to 
emergency service or to service rendered indigent pa- 
tients. This service must be given regardless of any 
chance of collecting a fee. Most complaints of over- 
charging come from persons whose accounts are past 
due. It seems logical, then, that to avoid such complaints 
every reasonable effort should be made to prevent delin- 
quent accounts. Unfortunately most complaints of over- 
charging are made to everyone except the physician in- 
volved. When he hears of such complaint, or when the 
complaint is made directly to the physician, he should try 
to get an immediate conference with the dissatisfied pa- 
tient and in a courteous way explain the service and the 
fee. If the fee is a just one it is not wise to reduce it— 
for that is an implied confession that it was too high. If 
the patient can show that he is actually not able to pay 
the fee asked, then a delayed payment plan can be worked 
out, or an equitable adjustment can be made. The pa- 
tient may be able to borrow the money from a bank, with 
the physician as a co-signer on the note. If all attempts 
to come to an agreement fail the patient should be en- 
couraged to submit a written complaint to the Adjudica- 
tion Council of the local Medical Society. Most medical 
societies have such a council and there the misunderstand- 
ing can usually be worked out to everyone’s satisfaction. 


V. L. Meyer, The Sheboygan Clinic, Sheboy- 
gan, Wisconsin: A patient is entitled to a prompt 
and complete explanation of every fee entered on his ac- 
count. If the fee is reasonable and conforms with the 
schedules of fees established for the particular area, there 
should be no hesitation to substantiate and explain the 
basis for the fee which has been charged. It is essential 
to good public relations for a physician to explain the 
basis for some fees which are charged before the services 
are rendered, particularly those which are unusual and 
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may well cause a question to be raised. Such a procedure 
will help to reduce complaints and criticisms to a mini- 
mum. The physician’s office will be in a much more 
favorable position if all of his initial statements are re- 
leased in itemized form. It is an act of courtesy which 
should never be overlooked to give the patient every op- 
portunity to present his question concerning a fee and 
to show that every consideration has been given by re- 
viewing the situation and explaining the correct basis 
for entering the fee. If a review of the case reveals an 
error or that an overcharge does exist, an honest admis- 
sion, followed by a correction, will do much to retain 
the patient’s good will. 


A. J. Perrez, Jr., The Rochester General Hos- 
pital, Rochester, New York: The method commonly 
used with the most apparent good public relations effect 
is to sit down with the complaining individual and reason 
with him, if possible, in a number of ways. It is impor- 
tant to point out the number of behind-the-scenes em- 
ployees such as laboratory technicians, housekeeping per- 
sonnel, laundry employees, dietary help, maintenance 
crew, etc. Invariably a person only bases cost on the 
personnel he sees, not realizing what goes on unbeknown 
to him. Next is to elaborate on what the respective 
charge includes in the way of laboratory materials, sup- 
plies, and overhead expenses, particularly pointing out 
the high cost of specialized equipment. Point out the 
services rendered by a hospital on a 24-hour basis which 
necessitate standby crews in the emergency department, 
delivery room and operating room which must be pro- 
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vided for in the patient’s expense even though these serv- 
ices may not be used to their fullest extent. If these 
methods have not to some degree satisfied the individual, 
the last resort is to bring out actual cost figures. 


Blanche Pratt, Dr. A. M. Henderson, Jr., Sac- 
ramento, California: Since I work in a specialist’s 
office, Obstetrics and Gynecology, our charges are a flat 
fee for Obstetrical cases which are explained to the pa- 
tient by the doctor on the first visit. The patient is 
asked to make arrangements to pay with the secretary 
or bookkeeper. Our charges to our Gynecological pa- 
tients on office calls vary, but I feel our fees are very 
reasonable and they can easily be explained. Surgical 
charges are quoted by our doctor, so the patient does know 
what to expect in the line of charges and arrangements 
can be made to pay which should be satisfactory to both 
doctor and patient. I find the patient who complains he 
has been overcharged usually falls under one of three 
headings: 


1. He does not understand what the charge covers. 
2. A payment has not been credited to the correct ac- 
count. 3. The patient has no intention of paying any- 
way and uses this as an excuse. Under No. 1, the pa- 
tient is asked to come to the office and have the charges 
explained to him. This is done either by the doctor, 
preferably, or by the secretary. Under No. 2, since we 
record all money, checks, and money orders it is easy for 
us to recheck on a payment received and recheck on a 
name of patient, to make sure the correct account has 
been given credit. It also gives proof that this payment 
may not have cleared the office. Under No. 3—this 
patient usually cannot be handled by the secretary. He is 
unreasonable to the extreme only because he uses this as 
an excuse not to pay. This is one type of headache we 
refer for collection. 


John A. Ward, Lovelace Clinic, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico: In the case of a patient who comes into 
your office thinking he has been overcharged, the first 
thing is to determine whether he thinks his whole bill is 
excessive, or whether only one or two items. Naturally 
the postings should be checked to be sure that there has 
been no bookkeeping error. If the accuracy of the post- 
ings is found correct, the next step is to determine that 
all the charges have been priced correctly. An irate 
patient who thinks he has been overcharged demands all 
the tact and patience the credit manager can muster. 
Perhaps it is his surgery charge which he thinks is too 
high. Then it is the duty of the credit executive to ex- 
plain to the patient, in a courteous but firm tone, that 
his financial circumstances were taken into account be- 
fore setting the fee, as well as the seriousness of the 
operation and that in your opinion, the fee charged is a 
just one. Never let your patient get you on the defensive. 
Explain all the charges on his account in a simple and 
direct manner. Do not use high-sounding, long medical 
terms to a layman. Do not raise your voice at any time 
during the conference for it will only tend to increase 
his anger. Make your patient feel that you are his 
friend, and that you are anxious to help him in every 
way possible. Get his confidence. If you can do this 
he will probably leave your office still a friend of your 
doctor, clinic, or hospital. 
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The Customer From Everywhere . . . is King! 


F YOU ARE like most successful credit executives or 

other credit department personnel, you try to accept 
good credit applicants promptly no matter where located 
or from whence they come. You, therefore, have an 
unending interest in adequate and prompt credit reports 
to help you process applications from all credit customers. 
You need prompt service from your local credit bureau 
and also any of the 1,750 other ACBofA credit bureaus 
when they provide your out-of-town credit reports. 

If your credit applicant’s record is localized, obtaining 
a credit report is simple, but when your credit bureau 
must go elsewhere to find out about that new customer 
or newcomer, extended cooperation of other bureaus and 
credit granters becomes important. ‘Therefore, it is the 
direct responsibility of credit granters and bureau man- 
agers alike in helping you “market” your charge account 
services to treat all credit inquiries on the same time basis. 


There is no wild magic by which credit customers can 
be expected to wait unnecessarily to have their charge 
accounts opened just because credit information must be 


checked in some other locality. Unnecessary delay drives 
credit customers to more alert and responsive credit 
granters! 

Credit granters everywhere learned, through experi- 
ence, that they could sensibly pool vital customer credit 
pay habits with those of other credit granters. Thus the 
central clearinghouse of credit information was estab- 
lished in each community. Such credit bureau’s records 
developed through group action and cooperation comprise 
the most priceless “stockpile” of consumer credit data. 
But recording sources of consumer information in the 
bureau of your choice does not terminate responsibility. 
That is because credit granters must answer all bureau 
calls continuously and promptly about either former or 
present customers who seek credit elsewhere. 


Bureau System is a Multiple Operation 


We do need to remember, however, that each local 
bureau system is a multiple operation. As the best com- 
mon-sense method devised to enable credit granters to 
serve credit buyers intelligently, it is often described as a 
“two-way pipeline.” For instance: Information must 
promptly flow from credit granters into the credit bureau, 
and vice versa, information must promptly flow out from 
the bureau to inquiring credit granters. If one credit 
line becomes clogged, either partially or entirely, then 
the cooperative system, implemented by your credit bu- 
reau, fails. 


Years ago each community’s credit cooperation was 
more substantially localized. Then came mass production 
and wide distribution through consumer credit sales, 
along with the tremendous advances of transportation. 
The combined result has been that now credit granters 
and bureaus alike find that they must more often depend 
upon credit granters and credit bureaus in other localities. 
But no community can expect any better “credit coopera- 
tion” from other communities than they themselves are 
willing to give. Thus the importance of your treating 
out-of-town credit inquiries on the same equal footing as 
your own local inquiries, must be recognized. 

Immediately after World War II, with our economy 
converted from war to peace, credit granters and bu- 
reaus had troubles. One of these troubles centered 
around a philosophy which some communities felt was a 
sole cooperative responsibility to local credit granters! 
Leading credit executives throughout North America then 
requested the cooperation of your ACBofA Credit Bu- 
reau Division Committee to correct this relative indiffer- 
ence on the part of credit granters and bureaus toward 
out-of-town credit inquiries. Representative credit execu- 
tives, working with the ACBofA Credit Bureau Division 
Committee, studied the “pros and cons” of local versus 
out-of-town credit reporting service. They decided wisely, 
in the best interests of credit customers, that every local 
credit bureau and its respective credit granting members 
should be impressed with the importance of treating out- 
of-town inquiries on the same time and service basis as 
local credit inquiries. 

These credit executives at that time helped us develop 
the present ACBofA inter-bureau tracer system. It was 
designed not only to speed up inter-bureau credit report- 
ing but, of equal importance, to let each manager know 
when and why his bureau’s service is subject to criticism. 
The tracer system has a twofold constructive purpose: 
(1) to determine causes of unsatisfactory inter-bureau 
service and (2) to correct any slow service uncovered. 
However, though the ACBofA tracer system is funda- 
mentally sound, some bureau managers fail to use it, 
apparently hoping to “protect” their bureaus from having 
inter-bureau tracers filed by other ACBofA bureaus. 
This is a great mistake. It is a travesty not only against 
you as a credit granter but against your credit customers 
too! 

Whenever credit granters are dissatisfied with out-of- 
town bureau service, that reflects not only on their local 
credit bureau but on other ACBofA credit bureaus. Un- 

(Turn to ““‘The Customer,” page 31.) 
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1953 1954 1953 1953 
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Boston. Mass. 
Portland, Me. 

| Providence, R 1 
Springfield Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 





2 New York. N.Y. 





3 Atlanta, Ga 





Birmingham, Ala. 
New Orleans, La 





Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Detroit. Mich. 

5 Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Louisville, Ky 
Ottawa, Ontario 
Toledo, Ohio 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 





Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

6 Davenport. Ia 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Omaha. Neb. 





Kansas City. Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Dallas, Texas 
Houston. Texas 





Denver, Colo. 0}546 
Salt Lake City. Utah 7)}65.1 





Spokane. Wash. 56.0 


110 
Victoria, B. C _- 





Los Angeles. Calif. 54.3/62.7/47.8)51.2 
1 Cakland. Calif 65.6|66.4/59.6161.4 
Santa Barbara, Calif’ |67.6/76.!|60.0/64.5 
San Francisco, Calif” |48 2 ms)enapes 








Baltimore, Md 50.1 |52.6|48.5147.1 
|2Philadelphia, Pa 44.5) 47.2)38.6) 43.1 
Washington, D.C. 436/48 sm 43.3 
















































































© Figures for February. 


INSTALMENT ACCOUNTS outstanding at department 
stores were reduced slightly during February. Balances at 
the end of the month were 3 per cent below January, but 
were 9 per cent above a year ago. The collection ratio on 
instalment accounts, estimated at 14 per cent, was 1 point 
above both a month ago and a year ago. Charge accounts 
outstanding continued to decrease seasonally during 
February. Balances were reduced 13 per cent during the 
month, but at the month-end were 10 per cent above a year 





earlier. Collections amounted to 43 per cent of first-of- 
month accounts outstanding, 2 points below the January 
collection ratio. Sales of all types in February were lower 
than in January-cash sales by 5 per cent, charge-account 
sales by 2 per cent, and instalment sales by 5 per cent. 
Compared with a year ago, charge-account sales were up 1 
per cent, while cash sales and instalment sales were down 2 
per cent and 8 per cent respectively.—Federal Reserve Board. 
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District Twelve at Atlantic City 

At the annual meeting of District 12, the following 
officers and directors were elected: President, Robert L. 
Bruchey, The Hecht Co., Baltimore, Md.: Vice Presi- 
dent, Jack P. Lee, Frankenberger & Co., Charleston, W. 
Va.; and Secretary-Treasurer, Joseph A. White, Harris 
Stores Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Directors: Robert Cook, 
Storms Health Stores, Wilmington, Del.; John Lurz, 
O'Neill & Co., Baltimore, Md.; Louise Walker, L. 
Herman, Inc., Danville, Va.; John K. Althaus, The 
Credit Bureau, Washington, D. C.; John A. Wagner, 
First Fidelity Credit Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Joseph W. 
Greer, Hartley’s, Fairmont, W. Va.; Mrs. Elizabeth 
Vaughn, Seaboard Finance Co., Lynchburg, Va.; Willard 
Pool, The Diamond, Charleston, W. Va.; and Clarence 
E. Wolfinger, Lit Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. National 
Director is A. J. King, Kennard-Pyle Co., Wilmington, 
Del., and Alternate Director, Robert L. Bruchey. 

Davenport, Iowa 

The new officers and directors of the Retail Credit As- 
sociation of Davenport, Davenport, Iowa, are: President, 
E. G. Nordstrom, Petersen-Harned-Von Maur; Vice 
President, Loretta Kopf, M. L. Parker Co.; Secretary, 
Amy J. Theleman, Petersen-Harned-Von Maur; and 
Treasurer, Marjorie Caldwell. Directors: Amy Buck- 
ley, Scharff’s; Arthur Lange, Iowa-Illinois Gas & Elec- 
tric Co.; Charlotte Griggs, Griggs Piano Co.; Reed 
Erickson, Goodrich Tire Co.; and Margaret Thomas, 
Huebotter Furniture Co. 

Nicholasville, Kentucky 

At the organizational meeting of the Retail Credit As- 
sociation of Jessamine County, Nicholasville, Kentucky, 
the following officers and directors were elected: Presi- 
dent, John Sutherland, Sutherland Chevrolet ; Vice Presi- 
dent, R. B. Purcell, Western Auto Associated Store; Sec- 
retary, Bryn Risk, First National Bank; and Treasurer, 
Delbert Lawson, Jr.. The Credit Bureau. Directors: 
S. J. Campbell, Sims Drug Store; J. C. Bourne, Farmer’s 
Supply Store; Marion Stratton, Stratton Lumber Co.; 
S. J. Yeary, Sr., Yeary Lumber Co.; Joseph McMurtry, 
Hemphill Drug Store; and Morgan Staton, Firestone. 

Galveston, Texas 

The newly elected officers and directors of the Galves- 
ton Credit Granters Association, Galveston, Texas, are: 
President, Mrs. Jerry Lee Gombold, Plantowsky’s; First 
Vice President, C. M. Andrews, Sears Roebuck Co.; 
Second Vice President, James Carnes, Southern Union 
Gas Co.; and Secretary-Treasurer, John R. Nesbitt, Re- 
tail Merchants Association. Directors: Mrs. Velma 
Bradshaw, Bradshaw’s; Jeann Henderson, Michael’s; 
and William Sadler, Merchants Adjustment Bureau. 

Boston, Massachusetts 

The following officers and directors were elected at the 

annual meeting of the Retail Credit Association of Boston, 


aA 
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Boston, Massachusetts: President, Frances M. Hernan, 
Massachusetts General Hospital; First Vice President, 
Frank L. Mullett, Boston Edison Co.; Second Vice 
President, William J. Kirby, Gilchrist Co.; Secretary, 
William J. Starr, Credit Bureau of Greater Boston ; and 
Treasurer, Rowe A. Gladwin. Directors: Alexander 
Harding, John H. Pray & Sons Co.; Bernard Eyges, 
Leopold Morse Co. ; and Syd Peters, Employment Service. 
Knoxville, Tennessee 

The new officers and directors of the Retail Credit As- 
sociation, Knoxville, Tennessee, are: President, E. 
Howard Moulton, Park National Bank; First Vice Presi- 
dent, R. V. Weaver, Knoxville Buick Co.; Second Vice 
President, Bert Bateman, Chandler & Co.; Third Vice 
President, Harry Duncan, Bank of Knoxville; and Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, A. C. Bittle, Credit Bureau of Knox- 
ville. Directors: Mrs. Mossie Cunningham, J. S. 
Hall’s; T. E. Kirkham, W. W. Woodruff Co.; W. E. 
Horton, Gateway Tire Co.; J. E. Huddleston, Hope 
Brothers Co.; John I. Dale, Jr., S. H. George & Sons; 
S. J. Nicely, Miller’s; and R. E. Mapes, Baum’s. 

Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada 

The Credit Granters Association, Vancouver, British 
Columbia, Canada, has elected the following officers and 
directors for the ensuing year: President, W. J. Kerr, 
Woodward Stores Ltd.; Vice President, Harold Evans, 
T. Eaton Co., Ltd.; Treasurer, James Baxter, Preferred 
Finance Company Ltd.; and Secretary, Thomas Downie, 
Credit Bureau of Vancouver. Directors: Campbell 
Smith, Hudson’s Bay Co.; Rod Allanson, Watkins-Win- 
ram Ltd.; H. C. Buker, Begg Motor Co.; Edward Rush, 
Bank of Toronto; Harold Bell, Bell and Mitchell; 
Gordon McKay, Home Oil Distributors; and A. B. 
Gillespie, Sweet Sixteen Ltd. 
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Gaanting Kredit in Canada 


. B. FLEMINGTON . . Canadian Correspondent 





Credit Leaders 


H. LESLIE HULME 


HUGH LESLIE HULME was recently re-elected as 
President of the Credit Granters’ Association of Canada 
at the annual meeting in Winnipeg. He is a native of 
Winnipeg and after graduating from High School in 
1923, he moved to Vancouver where he was employed 
with the Canadian National Railway. In 1930, he joined 
the staff of Aluminum Goods Ltd. as a clerk in the gen- 
eral offices in Winnipeg, and later transferred to Toronto 
where he served in the credit department until 1941, 
when he enlisted in the Army during World War II. 
Mr. Hulme served as Captain with the Royal Canadian 
Artillery until August, 1945, during which time he was 
on active service throughout the Italian campaign. 

Following his return he re-entered the services of 
Aluminum Goods Ltd. as Collection Manager and in 
1949 was promoted to Manager of the Time Payment 
Department. He holds the degree of A.C.I. from the 
Canadian Credit Institute and recently was appointed to 
the Council of the Toronto Chapter. In recognition of 
his outstanding ability, he has been appointed representa- 
tive of the Credit Granters’ Association of Canada to the 
Educational Committee of the Institute in developing 
the proposed courses for retail credit personnel. One of 
his outstanding contributions to the credit fraternity was 
his assistance rendered as General Chairman of the re- 
tail credit course conducted recently in Toronto under 
the auspices of the local unit of the Credit Granters’ 
Association of Canada. 

He is a Mason, Kiwanian, and a worker in St. Johns 
United Church where he was president of the Men’s 
Club for several years. He is married and has three boys, 
all of whom he endeavours to interest in gardening and 
woodwork which constitute his hobbies. 

During his first year as President of the Credit Grant- 
ers’ Association of Canada, the membership increased 
from 1,298 to 1,642 and it is reasonable to assume that 
he will set his sights even higher during the present year. 
We extend to him our sincere congratulations in his 
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CHARLTON L. SMITH 


re-election as President and we feel that the Association 
in honouring him has brought honour unto itself. 


CHARLTON L. SMITH, Credit Bureau of Vic- 
toria, Ltd., was elected President, Associated Credit Bu- 
reaus of Canada at their annual meeting held in Winni- 
peg recently. He succeeded Clifford T. Beaman who 
automatically became Vice President. Mr. Smith spent 
his boyhood in Victoria, graduating from High School in 
1926, following which he attended business college. In 
July, 1928, he started his business career at the Hudson’s 
Bay store in Victoria and within six years rose to the 
position of Office Manager and Assistant Accountant. In 
1936, he was transferred to their store in Vernon, B. C.., 
as Assistant Manager, continuing until 1939 when he 
resigned to accept a position as Manager-Accountant and 
Secretary, National Motors Limited, Victoria. He con- 
tinued that position for 11 years at which time he entered 
into a partnership with W. Geoffrey Ellis in the pur- 
chase of the Credit Bureau of Victoria. He had been 
active in promoting credit practices and policies for many 
years so he was adequately equipped for his present posi- 
tion, in both practical knowledge and theory. 

He is Past President of the Credit Grantors Associa- 
tion of Victoria and also served as a member of the 
Board of Directors of N.R.C.A.’s District 10. He has 
been a director of the Credit Granters’ Association of 
Canada and is a Past President of the Associated Credit 
Bureaus of British Columbia. He has held high offices 
in the Victoria Chapter of the General Accountants As- 
sociation and the Victoria Chapter of NOMA and is at 
present, Secretary-Treasurer of the Victoria Organ Club. 
His only hobby is playing the Hammond Chord Organ. 
During his early days in Victoria, he was active in sports 
and participated in basketball, baseball and speed swim- 
ming. 

We know that the destiny of the Associated Credit 
Bureaus of Canada is in excellent hands and we wish for 
him every success and pledge our utmost cooperation in 
assisting him in this position of responsibility. The Credit 
Bureau of Victoria has always been one of the strongest 
of our Association and the progress which has been mani- 
fest, due to the efforts of Mr. Ellis and himself, is suf- 
ficient evidence of his knowledge and vision. The mem- 
bers and friends of the Credit Bureau of Victoria are to 
be congratulated on this honour which has been bestowed 
upon him.—C. B. Flemington. 
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Membership Standing 


Here is the roll of New National Units which have 
been organized from June 1, 1953 through April 20, 
1954: 


City Date Members 
Fresno, California June 1, 1953 379 
Enumclaw-Buckley, 

Washington 
Brewster, Washington 
Clarksville, Tennessee 
Monroe, Washington Sept. 18, 1953 
Salinas, California Sept. 22, 1953 
Cloverdale, B.C., Canada Oct. 8, 1953 
Medicine Hat, Alta., 

Canada Oct. 14, 1953 
Ellensburg, Washington Nov. 12, 1953 
Duncan, B. C., Canada Dec. 8, 1953 
Crystal City, Missouri Jan. 12, 1954 
Brunswick, Maine Jan. 21, 1954 
Moose Jaw, Sask., Canada Feb. 12, 1954 
Midland, Ont., Canada Feb. 12, 1954 
Nicholasville, Kentucky Mar. 9, 1954 
Harlingen, Texas Apr. 19, 1954 


June 5, 1953 
Sept. 3, 1953 
Sept. 16, 1953 


New members reported by districts June 1, 1953 
through April 20, 1954: 


District Members 


530 
236 
146 
127 
329 
100 
295 
475 
189 
an 543 
778 
428 
9) 


1 
2 
3 
1 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
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Following is a list of local Associations reporting 25 

or more new National members June 1, 1953 through 

April 20, 1954: 

District 


1 Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
Quebec City, Quebec, Canada . 


a “The Customer” 


fortunately there is also another aspect: If credit granters 
find they cannot depend on their local credit bureau for 
prompt out-of-town service they seek credit information 
through other sources. This causes credit granters to 
by-pass their local credit bureau! They may even clear 
references direct. While that is their privilege, such a 
practice cannot help but fail to uncover vital credit 
facts, especially derogatory information which may be 
recorded in the out-of-town bureau’s files. 

You as a credit granter can help promote more prompt 
and adequate inter-bureau service, so why not discuss this 
matter at the next meeting of your local credit associa- 
tion? Point out why credit granters and your credit 
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Springfield, Massachusetts 
New York, New York 
Augusta, Georgia . 
Nicholasville, Kentucky 
Midland, Ontario, Canada . 
Madison, Wisconsin . q 
Winnipeg, Manit., Canada . 
Crystal City, Missouri 
Kansas City, Missouri 

St. Louis, Missouri 

Dallas, Texas 

Fort Worth, Texas 

Port Arthur, Texas . 
Denver, Colorado . 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada . 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada ; 
Medicine Hat, Alberta, Canada . 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada . 
Victoria, B. C., Canada . . 
Prince George, B. C., Canada . 
Cloverdale, B. C., Canada . 
Moose Jaw, Sask., Canada . 
Helena, Montana . 
Coquille, Oregon 

Portland, Oregon . 
Auburn, Washington 
Ellensburg, Washington 
Monroe, Washington. 
Moses Lake, Washington 
Seattle, Washington . 
Spokane, Washington 
Tacoma, Washington é 
Walla Walla, Washington . 
Fresno, California 

Los Angeles, California 
Martinez, California . 
Oakland, California . 
Redding, California . 
Sacramento, California . 
San Francisco, California . 
Santa Monica, California . 
Washington, D. C. 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania . 


(Beginning on Page 27.) @ 


bureau must treat out-of-town credit inquiries on the 
same basis as local credit inquiries. Then, too, urge your 
bureau manager to use the AC BofA inter-bureau tracer 
system—as it is particularly designed to help you, the 
credit granter, when you want out-of-town credit report 
service. The ACBofA inter-bureau reporting system, 
started in 1908, functions to help credit customers re- 
gardless of whether they apply locally or in some other 
locality. It will be as efficient and adequate as you in 
your community want it to be. Prompt and adequate 
local and inter-bureau credit reporting service is the busi- 
ness of all cooperating credit granters and credit bureaus 
alike. nak 
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The Retail Credit Institute 
Offers a Golden Educational Opportunity 


OR 52 EAGER and interested students from 11 states, last summer was an 
eventful one. They were the students attending the first Retail Credit Institute, 
sponsored by the National Retail Credit Association and conducted at the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma. The enthusiastic letters they wrote when they returned to their 
homes testify to the great benefits they received. They took an important step 
forward in their professional careers and gained new perspectives and understanding. 
For one whole week these students attended lectures and evening discussion 
forums in a modern, comfortable, air-conditioned lecture hall in the beautiful Stu- 
dent Union Building on the University campus. The schedule was a rigorous one. 
Nonetheless, the attendance at each session was practically perfect, thus demon- 
strating the ability of the specially chosen lecturers to hold attention. 

Subjects taught included Business Communications, Public Relations, Account- 
ing, Business Law, Credit Bureau Service and Retail Credit Fundamentals. Each 
instructor was a specialist in his field. The evening forums were moderated by a 
credit manager of long experience, assisted by several selected credit granters from 
varied fields. 

Not only did each student gain a vastly better knowledge of the skills and 
techniques required of the successful credit executive in these changing times, they 
also benefited by mingling with others engaged in credit work. Lasting and valu- 
able friendships have resulted. Such personal contacts are rewarding and satisfying. 

Some of those in attendance were assistants in larger credit offices. Others 
were employed in smaller firms and their duties included credit and collection 
responsibilities along with other activities. Some were actual owners of businesses 
seeking to obtain ideas of profitable credit sales promotion programs. Eighteen of 
the 52 attending were ladies. 

Sixteen separate and distinct types of business were represented. 

The success of the Institute confirmed our thought that there is a definite need 
for professional training in retail credit work. Such Institutes will become a per- 
manent feature of our educational program. 

Elsewhere in this issue will be found details of the 1954 Retail Credit Institute 
planned for the University of Oklahoma this summer. You are cordially invited 
to write to John Freeman, Extension Division, University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Oklahoma, for the illustrated brochure describing the courses and the instructors. 
This is the day of the professionally trained leader in every field. As retail credit 
becomes more and more part of our total business structure the demand for quali- 
fied credit sales managers will increase. The alert person, preparing today, will be 
rewarded by a more successful career, greater prestige and increased earning power. 

This is a golden educational opportunity. Take advantage of it. 


WMersthes 





General Manager-Treasurer 
NATIONAL RETAIL CrepDIT ASSOCIATION 
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This New Book Tells You How to Collect Your Accounts Faster and Easier . . . 





RETAIL COLLECTION PROCEDURE 


and 


EFFECTIVE COLLECTION LETTERS 


SIX CHAPTERS 
Chapter 1—-Introduction To Collection Work Chapter 4—Special Collection Problems 
Chapter 2—-The Impersonal Phase Chapter 5 
Chapter 3 


About Instalment Accounts 
The Personal Phase Chapter 6—-How To Write Good Collection Letters 


Plus 35 Original Collection Letters Designed to Meet Every Collection Situation 


80 pages 


Printed on 


offset paper 





Color-film ii Plastic comb 
board cover binding 


Training Manual for New Collection Department Personnel and 
Source of Inspiration and Ideas for Experienced Collectors 


This book has been published in response to many demands for a practical handbook of approved col- 
lection methods, procedures and letters. The methods described and the letters illustrated are adaptabk 
to any kind of business and both small and large organizations. Prompt payment of accounts is vital 
to the success of firms extending credit. The tested methods set forth in the book will insure improved 
collections without loss of customer good will. 


PRICE $2.00 POSTPAID 


MAIL THIS COUP CR te tae 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


375 Jackson Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri 
Please send me ‘ copies of Retail Collection Procedure and Effective Collection Letters 
Name : Address 


City Zone 


Check enclosed 


























STANDARD APPLICATION FORM 


HE sale of over four hundred thousand during the past year is con- 
clusive testimony of the popularity of this form. Increase the efficiency 
of your department by ordering a supply immediately! 


The actual size of the form (reproduced below) is 6 inches by 9 inches. 
Printed in one color. Blocked in pads of 100. Prices: 100, $1.00; 500, $4.00; 
and 1,000, $7.00. Postage is extra. 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


375 Jackson Ave. St. Louis 5, Missouri 


every detail ... spaces for all needed information .. . 
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MR.EUGENE B.POWER 
UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 
_. 313 NO.FIRST ST. 
" ANN ARBOR. MICH. 
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